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MANUAL TRAINING AS A SOCTALIZING FACTOR. 
SUPT. RICHARD G. BOONE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


- habituate one to codperate with one’s fellows is a means of 

socialization. ‘To codperate with one’s fellows means not 
only working in concert with them, but working with their inter- 
ests in mind. It means that one thinks, in his doing, not of his 
own interests only, but of others and their rights, their wishes, 
their plans, their conditions, their resources, their limitations, their 
achievements, their failures; and the disposition to modify one’s 
work in terms of this view of them and theirs. One becomes 
thereby a factor in the common life ; not an individual only, but a 
person; not a finely finished whole in himself only, but a forceful 
part of the larger whole of society. One becomes a member of 
the community, sharing efforts toward a common good, and 
sharing the returns of this combined effort; sharing privileges and 
resources, but sharing also responsibilities and obligations. One 
is socialized as he becomes a factor in the common life, contribu- 
ting of his richest individual possessions to the common store of 
skill, insight, culture and care for the public welfare. 

To transfer one’s interest from self to somewhat other than self 
is a socializing process. This is the centrifugal movement that 
finds its fruit in the outgoing, not the incoming product. To 
have devoted one’s life to the amelioration of mean social condi- 
tions, to have instructed or guided the ignorant or wayward 
through interest in them, not for self+preferment, to have exercised 


one’s skill, not for profit alone, but in lines where there was a 
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public need, to have re-distributed Nature’s forces to the end that 
human nature is humanized; is to have become socialized. 

As one must live chiefly among and in conjunction with others, 
this acquirement of the social reference is an essential part of every 
one’s education. It is not enough that one know much and know 
it thoroughly, he must know what the world has need of. Each 
one is, in a measure, the community’s trustee; a steward of an 
estate, whose income many others share with him. The school 
must give him both the tools and the disposition to administer the 
estate to their and his common profit. One is born an individual, 
and is, by nature, careful of his own, acquisitive, and more or less 
contentious; through taking others into account in one’s daily 
behavior, doing what the larger neighborhood or group interests 
suggest, even against one’s individual preference; and refraining, 
in view of the common welfare, from what one wishes for himself, 
one becomes a person. And this habit, the education of the youth 
should confirm. These words are not used at all with the mis- 
sionary spirit in mind or the mandates of religion or the” con- 
science; but solely, upon this occasion, with the thought that as 
we must live in social groups and in community relations, one has 
need, on the purely secular and business levels, to be educated for 
efficient service and efficient sharing in these relations. 

The Public School is in itself a great socializing factor; a large 
school better than a small one; a school better than the home. 
Here as elsewhere one must live what one has thought, else the 
thinku 


one for living among people. The class’s influence is more effect- 


ig loses its vitality. To live among people, in general, fits 


ive than the didactics of the teacher. The school educates by 
virtue of its being a school. The home governess may be schol- 
arly, clean, refined and possessed of great personal force, 


but is, by the nature of the conditions, handicapped in the effort 





to fit the one child or the one family of children for intercourse 


with the complex relations of an involved social business and insti- 


tutional life outside the family. The class room, the playground, 


the concert of action and interest, the give and take of conflicting 
biases, and the inevitable manifoldress of view, make the public 
school — dangerous as it may become, because of its too frequent 


democratic license, the most efficient institution known as a 
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means of socializing the child; translating his narrow selfishness 
into the terms of ethical standards. 

Further and more specifically, the school that involves mutual 
adjustments is more efficient in this humanizing process than the 
best of schools that require individual knowing only or regard 
individual interests narrowly. The possession of mere knowledge, 
however comprehensive and accurate does not of itself and neces- 
sarily confer social efficiency. (Indeed, men of affairs, are often 
persons of less learning, but of much resourcefulness and human 
adaptability. ) The traditional school too generally lacks this train- 
ing in purposed mutual adjustment of individual behavior to the 
social environing conditions. ‘Talks to and with the young about 
patriotism and the flag, about charity and conspicuous instances of 
beautiful philanthropy, and heroisms in war, sacrifices in poverty, 
the attractiveness of refinement, the utilities of fair dealing and 
honesty, — generally end in mere talk. That they shall show any 
results in their own lives of real love for their home institutions 
and the national banner, a disposition to be charitable where there 
is want, fitness for heroisms in times of public danger, a readiness 
for such economies and sacrifices as shall transform poverty into a 
provident surplus, the winning gentleness of refinement, and faith 
in the future returns of integrity and industry; the young must 
have had opportunity to make habit of expressing their faith in 
the flag and their country, of being charitable to the want that 
lies nearest them among companions and neighbors, of serving 
others rather than themselves in times of danger and distress, of 
sacrifices and provident savings well within their resources, of 
strict honesty with themselves and others when there is chance for 
dishonesty and pretense. 

The reader will agree with me I am sure, that the school whose 
lessons in the acquiring of knowledge are supplemented by oppor- 
tunities for the adjustment of their behavior, daily, to the social 
interests which they share in their school, is a more effective dis- 
cipline for an intelligent participation as adults in the institutional 
and neighborhood life of their time, than any school, however well 
administered, that looks to individual improvement and personal 
culturing in the narrow sense. It takes the attention and interest 
of one from himself and his concerns, and is correspondingly regen- 
erative of motive and character. 
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There is hence, an enormous appreciation of work as a means of 
education, — when the end of work is a product of common use or 
other’s use. Adults may live and sacrifice and suffer for others 
— with purpose, and intelligently; children rarely do so. But to 
have made something, however simple, for a companion or a parent 
or for an exhibit and inspection, or for the market, best of all, 
for a companion or for the class of his fellows, has far-reaching 
consequences for good in a child’s life and fixes the social habit. 
His interests are projected into a larger field, whether it be the 
domain of thing or person. The object of his living is outside 
himself and life is by so much dignified. The man who can do 
things is rarely pessimistic or disheartened. The future holds 
promises and misanthropy is a whim. 

Contemporary pedagogy is growingly appreciative of the whole- 
someness of work as a school means of fitting for life: whatever 
sets the child to work of his own motion; work with an interest ; 
work with hand and eye and mind; work with his own purpose 
in view; work that fits means to ends. But it must be work that 
is something other than copying and mere imitation. There must 
be an intelligent vision behind the work, of something which he 
wants to do. The exercise must be one that gives fair promise of 
valid results of his own planning. If the product be one that he 
or others can use, and for which there is a need, and that is made 
of service after its production, so much the better. The value of 
the exercise consists in the reactions of the promised outcome upon 
the effort. The child is manufacturing or doing — playing or 
working for a purpose. 

Whence comes the great value of the Kindergartens, — whose 
exercises are directed (in part) to cultivating a habit of working 
(or playing) with others, working for others, deferring, in all com- 
mon matters, to others, regarding the interests of others. The 
Kindergarten is honored, not for the information acquired (though 
this is considerable and genetic), but for the wholesome attitudes 
of mind, the altruistic biases, the self-initiative, the alertness and 
open-minded interest, the self-reliance, the power of varied 
expression, — drawing, folding, building, modeling, cutting, mim- 


icking 
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marching, posing, planning, ete. 
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In the Kindergarten the child learns resourcefulness; becomes 
concessive; works in concert, without losing his initiative, finds 
concrete realization in his own efforts of the struggles and achieve- 
ments of the race. He makes things, and lives over in his daily 
behavior the conduct of others, puts himself in the place of his 
companions, surrenders his caprice to the good or wish of the 
group — takes his first formal lessons in real democracy. The 
Kindergarten is a great socializing and humanizing factor among 
all purposeful educational agencies. Herein also lies the sufficient 
reason for Manual Training, learning through making things, — 
things that are an incident to the community life. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs has been intro- 
dluced not for their sake alone, but to present the various mean- 
ings of the socializing process as a basis for interpreting Manual 
Training as one.of the available instruments in the social equip- 
ment of the child. ‘This paragraph, therefore, can well be brief, if 
the introductory statements have been rightly made. The whole 
problem of industry is a problem in Social Science. The wise 
Hebrew dictum dating from the closing of the Eden incident, “ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” has, in the strenuous 
modern social conditions, come to be, “In the toil of thy life shalt 
thou win a place among thy fellows,” and so be entitled to eat. 
Whatever education in any profitable degree fits the individual to 
join helpfully and certainly with his fellow-outeasts from Eden 
(which means incasts of the world) in the economic struggle, so 
that he may still retain or augment his own self-respect, is an edu- 
cation that is deserving of our respect. 

Without in any sense, or to any extent, depreciating by a word 
my confidence or the reader’s, in the saving influences of the tra- 
<litional courses in literary and scholastic studies, my conviction 
is strong that for a great majority of the country’s, and especially 
the city’s youth, the first and most effective lessons in self-helpful- 
ness, which means public usefulness, are to be found in the 
thoughtful work of the hands. Possibly this is the real signifi- 
cance of the Mosaic account, that as “man shall not live by bread 
alone,” but by every word of the divine commission that endows 


him with human (hence divine) responsibilities; “so by the sweat 


of thy face, shalt thou learn how honorably and modestly to use 
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thy bread in the face of these responsibilities.” Certainly the 
chief obligations to labor, under which we moderns exist, lie 
outside ourselves, —in the needs of our families, who are ourselves 
projected into the home, the needs of our neighbors (of Good 
Samaritan kin), and the conventional order that is the creation of 
modern conditions. The child must not be taught, that he does, 
but so taught that he will sustain this helpful relation to his gen- 
eration ; contributing his part toward conserving and furthering 
safe economic and industrial relations with his fellows; adding 
skill to his intelligence, and making intelligent his skill; able and 
disposed, cheerfully and habitually, to put his entire endowment 
of learning, refinement, chastened purposes and love — for 
the good, the pure and clean, his high living and _heart-whole 
interest in his fellows, into whatever lowly or exalted labor of his, 
behind the counter, on the farm, at the desk, in the shop or at the 
machine, before the bar, or at the bedside, in the pulpit and upon 
every separate task; that he hold not his place among men by sut- 
ferance only. 

Whether it be that skill is added to intelligence, or intelligence 
is gained through training for skill, the exercises that lead to skill 
are invaluable. Four out of five of the youth of our land receive 
now, too little education in the schools to furnish any adequate 
foundation for expert work. Is it not possible that education 
through manual tasks may furnish the coveted solution of the 
problem; that boys and girls who are to be constituent members 
of an autonomous society shall be equipped to do something 
every one his own separate service —something that he can do 
well, and that society, for its welfare, needs to have done ? 

In the Manual Training school, it is not meant that each shall be 
made ready for some one trade, or other employment; but that 
each, through working at typical trades, employing common prin- 
ciples, shall be made resourceful in the use of mechanical forms, 
tools and machines, to the end that the manufacturing and design- 
ing habit shall be fixed. In this sense the Manual Training school 
has great responsibilities. Our people are a great manufacturing 
and commercial nation. And along with as good a general edu- 
cation as they can be brought to use or accept, there should be 


provided this means also of equipping the indifferent or indigent 
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classes for more skilfully, effectively and contentedly doing 
whatever work their station in life and the economic conditions 
impose upon them. Not for their own sakes alone, or for the 
profits of thrift therefore, but as a means of social amelioration 
and public safety, some such provision should be made for techni- 


eal, hand or industrial training in every system. 
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THE SOCIAL FACTOR IN PESTALOZZI'S THEORY 
OF EDUCATION. 
FRANK P. BACHMAN, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


-coppieslne tpn did more than to attempt to give education a 

psychological basis, he also attempted to give it a social 
basis such as it had not had since the days of early Greece and 
Rome. Modern educators, in connection with the work done by 
Herbart and Froebel, have seized upon the psychological] side of 
education as emphasized by Pestalozzi, but have almost wholly 
ignored the social side of education as conceived by him. True, 
his work at Burgdorf and Yverdun was almost wholly directed 
toward the development of his method, and it was to study his 
method that the world flocked to Yverdun. Yet in Pestalozzi’s 
own heart his method was only a means to a great social end. 
The world has caught and grasped the one, but not the other. 
Indeed, there are only today a few great educational seers, such as 
Dilthey, of Berlin, and Dewey, of Chicago, who see the social side 
of education as clearly as Pestalozzi conceived it a century and a 
half ago. 

To present the social factor in Pestalozzi’s theory of education, 
I shall sketch the political, industrial and intellectual conditions 
of Switzerland in the middle of the eighteenth century, discuss 
the motive that led Pestalozzi to become a teacher, and then 
present the social elements in his theory and practice. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century the cantons of Switz- 
erland could be divided according to their government into aristo- 
cratic and democratic cantons; yet no hard and fast lines can be 
drawn. The government of Lucerne is, perhaps, the best exam- 
ple of an aristocracy. “The sovereign power resides in the 
Council of One Hundred, comprising the Senate or Little Council. 
The former is nominal sovereign, but the whole power actually 
resides in the latter, consisting of thirty-six members. The mem- 
bers of the senate are neither confirmed by the Sovereign Council, 
nor by the citizens, but are only dependent upon themselves. 
Besides, the vacant places in the senate are filled by its own body ; 
so that the power remains in the possession of a few patrician 
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families; and as the son generally succeeds the father, or the 
bruther his brother, the senatorial dignity may be considered in 
some measure as hereditary.” (Coxe’s Switzerland, 1785-1787.) 

In the democratic cantons the Landesgemeinde ruled. The 
Landesgemeinde met once a year, usually upon the last Sunday of 
April. It was a meeting of all the Burgers of the canton. At 
this meeting all the officers of the canton were elected, accounts 
were inspected, old laws were amended, new ones enacted and all 
other matters were considered that had to-do with the general 
interests and government of the canton. The Landesgemeinde 
was the real government of the canton. This democratic method 
of carrying on the affairs of government seems quite ideal, and 
would be, were all citizens burgers. But only a small per cent of 
the inhabitants were burgers. In the democratic canton of 
Appenzel, there was in 1796, but one burger for every twenty 
subjects. In  Fubourg, seventy-one families governed 73,000 
inhabitants. In the democratic cantons, each burger was a little 
democratic king. In the aristocratic cantons, things were much 
worse, in Zurich, for example, no new burger had been admitted 
since 1671. 

The government in democratic cantons, was much better from 
the standpoint of the people than that of the aristocratic cantons. 
One of the oppressive offices of the aristocratic cantons was the 
bailiff, which is pictured so black in “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 
The bailiffs were vested with great power, and in some cantons 
could inflict capital punishment. The bailiffs were responsible for 
peace, order and the enforcement of the law. 

The general tendencies in Switzerland at this time were toward 
centralization of rights and privileges. The pristine liberties of 
the average Switzerlander were gone. ‘The common people were 
oppressed and burdened with taxes. Yet I think that the peas- 
antry of Switzerland at this time had more rights and _ privileges, 
and were in better condition than the peasantry of any other 
continental country. 

In the days of Pestalozzi, Switzerland had not as yet become 
the “playground of the world.” The chief sources of national 
wealth were in agricultural and manufactured products. If one 


keeps in mind, that this was the age of hand and home work, it is 
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easier to appreciate the industrial conditions of Switzerland at this 
time. 

In Zurich and its environs, wine was the chief article of export, 
the cultivation of grapes consequently the chief occupation. The 
weaving of cotton and silk was also an important industry. 

Cattle, sheep and butter constituted the principle exports of 
Glarus. Thousands of sheep were pastured upon the mountains. 
Linen and muslin were manufactured, and large quantities of slate 
were quarried. 

The inhabitants of Lucerne were almost wholly engaged in 
agriculture. The chief exports were cattle, hides, cheese and but- 
ter. In the northern part of the canton, much corn was raised. 

In Altdorf, the peasants were engaged in tending cattle and 
making cheese; they also raised sheep, goats and hogs. The 
inhabitants of Vallais raised corn, figs, melons, strawberries, cher- 
ries, plums, pears and grapes. Neuchatel had an extensive com- 
merce in hazel-wood and precious stones: Locke and Chaux-de- 
Ford were centers of watch making, which at this time was in its 
beginnings. 

From this general description of the industrial condition of 
Switzerland, based upon Coxe’s Switzerland (1787-1789), it is 
easy to see that Switzerland was an agricultural country, and that 
manufacturing was a secondary industry. The climatic conditions 
under which agriculture was carried on necessitated upon the part 
of the peasants, economy, care, patience and untiring industry. 

From the data at hand, it is impossible to give a clear idea of 
the schools of Switzerland at this time. Yet from the material, 
one can get a general idea of the schools and the educational condi- 
tion of the people. 

In Zurich, education was a matter of the state, and was under 
the protection of the government. The chief schools were Caro- 
line College for divinity students, Collegium Humanitatis, or the 
college for polite literature, and the School of Arts. The first had 
twelve professors, the second two, and the last seven. There was 
also at Zurich, a medical school, supported chiefly by private sub- 
scription. ‘There was also a public library of 25,000 volumes. 

In Kybony, the schools were well endowed and regulated; there 
was a small public library. At Bellelay, there was located a mili- 
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tary academy, where instruction was also given in the various 
branches of polite literature. The expense of attending this 
school was about $100 per year. At Burgdorf, there was a com- 
mon school for non-burgers, and another for burgers. These 
schools were supported and under control of the town. Such 
common schools were scattered over the greater part of Switzer- 
land. An opportunity was thus offered to a poor boy to gain a 
common school education, and it was even possible for him to 
attend a university, such as that located at Zurich. This is attested 
by the fact that Pestalozzi was able to attend the University of 
Zurich. 

In addition to the various kinds of schools, there were many 
other institutions for the amelioration of the people. Among the 
charitable institutions of Zurich, there was an orphan asylum, 
a poor-house, a hospital for incurables, and an_ institution 
which put out poor children as apprentices, distributed money, 
clothes and books of devotion to poor people. In places like Neu- 
chatel and Vallengin, large sums were distributed annually among 
the poor. In the canton of Soleure, there was a hospital at 
Soleure, another at Oten for burgers, subjects and foreigners; the 
institution at Thuringia was for old persons of both sexes, belong- 
ing to the burgership ; a hospital for orphans and children of poor 
burgers, and the hospital of St. Catherine for the insane and 
incurable. At Orbe, Dr. Venel conducted an infirmary for chil- 
dren born with deformed members, or those who had acquired them. 

“The citizens of Geneva,” says John Moore (1779), “ enjoy 
freedom untainted by licentiousness, and a security unbought by 
war. As education here is equally as cheap and liberal, the citi- 
zens of Geneva of both sexes are remarkably well instructed. | 
do not imagine that any country can produce an equal number of 
persons taken without election from all degrees and _ professions, 
with minds so much cultivated as the inhabitants of Geneva pos- 
sess. There is not, I may venture to say, a city in Europe where 
the minds of the people are as little under the influence of super- 
stition or fanatical enthusiasm as at Geneva. It is not uncommon 
to find mechanics in the intervals of their labor amusing them- 
selves with the works of Locke and Newton and other productions 
of the same kind.” 
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Coxe (1787-1789) Says, “T have often had occasion to observe, 
that the common people of Switzerland are far more intelligent 
than the same rank of men of any other country.” In speaking 
of the inhabitants of Locke, he says: “The inventive genius of 
this mechanical people is not merely observable in the above men- 
tioned articles, but discovers itself upon all occasions where it can 
be applied to the purpose of their convenience and accommodation.” 

At this period, travellers, such as Gray, Moore and Coxe were 
impressed with the cleanliness, simplicity, native politeness, high 
morality, happy lot and condition of the common people of Switz- 
erland. 

This short sketch based upon the observations of travellers at 
the time of Pestalozzi, and picturing the political, industrial and 
culture condition of Switzerland, is radically different from that 
pictured by Pestalozzi in his “« Leonard and Gertrude,” where the 
government is corrupt, the industrial conditions wretched, the 
people are ignorant, uncleanly, idle, dishonest and depraved. I 
think that in the light of historic fact, “ Leonard’ and Ger- 
trude” is not true to conditions, but that it is the product of the 
mind of a social reformer, who believes that all men have an equal 
right in the government, and who hopes to see poverty, idleness, 
uncleanliness, dishonesty and unhappiness driven from the face of 
the earth. “ Leonard and Gertrude” must be classed along with 
the “Republic of Plato.” Each in his turn tried to picture an 
ideal society and show how the ideal society might be attained 
through education; Plato showing how it might be perpetuated, 
providing it was once instituted; Pestalozzi showing how this 
ideal society might be derived out of the conditions as they then 
existed. Pestalozzi keeps nearer the actual conditions than Plato, 
yet is no less ideal. Bonnal is to Pestalozzi what the city state was 
to Plato. “Leonard and Gertrude” is not to be taken as a pic- 
ture of what was, but what might be, providing the people were 
properly educated. It is from this view point that we see the 
relation of education as conceived by Pestalozzi to the real social 
life of the people. Education is the instrument through which 
the highest and best social life is to be attained. The motive that 
led Pestalozzi to become a teacher can perhaps best be understood 


by studying the early part of his life. 
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Pestalozzi was only five years old when his father died; his 
mother, a noble-minded woman, was left with little property for 
her support. It was in an atmosphere of love, devotion and rigid 
economy that Pestalozzi passed his childhood. From the time 
that he was nine, Pestalozzi used to spend his summers with his 
grandfather, the noble, consecrated pastor at Héngg. It was at 
Hongg that Pestalozzi learned to love nature, and also to love and 
sympathize with the peasants. At fifteen, he entered the uni- 
versity, and wishing to follow his grandfather’s example, he became 
a student of theology. As early as nineteen, he began to write 
and express his opinion about certain measures which he thought 
would improve the conditions of the peasantry. In his writings 
published in the Memorial, Pestalozzi feels that much can be done 
for the peasantry through proper legislation, yet even here educa- 
tion appeals to him as the chief means of elevating the people. 
He soon gave up theology and took up the study of law. 

Upon taking up the study of law, Pestalozzi began to attack 
through the columns of the Memorial and a review published at 
Lindan and Leipsic, the inequalities that existed in government, 
the oppression of the poor by the rich, and the prevalence of vice. 
His political writings brought him into disrepute and even caused 
him to be imprisoned. In entering upon the study of theology, 
Pestalozzi was animated by the motive to minister to the needs of 
the poor. In entering upon the study of law, he dreamed that 
through proper legislation the condition of the peasantry might be 
elevated. Yet in the study of theology as well as law, he was 
ever coming back to his one ever-abiding conclusion: “The real 
cause of the material poverty of the people is their intellectual and 
moral degradation. And as only those can really be helped who 
are in position to help themselves, the first step toward an im- 
provement in the condition of the people will be that they are 
properly educated.” Feeling sure of this, Pestalozzi gave up the 
study of law and entered upon the study of agriculture. 

In entering upon the study of agriculture, Pestalozzi hoped to 
improve the methods of agriculture of Switzerland, and in this 
way elevate the peasantry. This motive is clearly revealed in a 
letter to his fiancée, Anna Schulthess, written before he began 


farming at Neuhof, and in one written after the undertaking had 
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proven a failure. In the letter to Anna Schulthess, he says: 
“When I am in the country and see that one of my neighbors 
who is in want has a child of great promise, I shall take the child 
and make a good citizen of him; he will work, he will have 
enough to eat, and will be happy. * * * Is it not true that 
to help our neighbors we are willing to limit our needs so far as is 
reasonably possible?” After the undertaking had proven a fail- 
ure, he said: “The dream of my life, the hope of making my 
house the centre of a wide sphere of benevolent activity, was 
gone.” 

From the idea of simply making his farm a centre of widespread 
benevolent activity and thus elevating society, Pestalozzi began to 
see that this was to be brought about through teaching children 
to be industrious, to earn their own bread and through teaching 
them the simple elements of knowledge, and that this could best 
be done in the country where agriculture might be combined with 
some sort of handicraft, and elementary instruction. Such was 
the idea that gave birth to the orphan asylum at Neuhof. Of the 
new undertaking, Pestalozzi writes: “ Our position entailed much 
suffermg on my wife: but nothing could shake us in our resolve 
to devote our time, strength and remaining fortune to the simplifi- 
cation of instruction and domestic education of the people.” 

Enough has been said and quoted to show, that but one motive 
dominated the life of Pestalozzi, whether as a boy visiting the sick 
and poor along with his grandfather, or as a student of theology 
or of law, or as a farmer, and that was the desire to better the 
condition of the lower classes, to elevate all humanity. The con- 
ception of how this was to be done, little by little became clearer 
and clearer until he was finally able to formulate it in these words: 
«The simplification of instruction and the domestic education of 
the people.” 

Having studied the political, industrial and cultural conditions 
that surrounded Pestalozzi and the motive that prompted him to 
become a teacher, we are now better prepared to understand the 
social factor in his theory of education. 

Though Pestalozzi viewed his own specific work as the “ simpli- 
fication of instruction and the domestic education of the people,” 


education to him was broader than “school education.” In _ his 
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own mind the school was but one along with three other social 
institutions: the state, the church. the home. All these institu- 
tions had but one work, but one end and motive for existence, the 
elevation and betterment of the people, though separate institu- 
tions, yet in motive and work, one. Since his theory of education 
includes these other institutions, it is necessary to discuss their 
work in relation to the education of the people. 

What the state can do for the amelioration and education of the 
people is typified in Arner in “ Leonard and Gertrude.” It is to 
secure the enactment of just and beneficial laws, promote honesty 
in the administration of government, fidelity to public trust; it is 
to encourage industry, economy and honesty upon the part of the 
people, lend aid to the church and support to the school. Of 
course the measures carried out by Arner are those that Pestalozzi 
advocated for the then amelioration of the people. Yet the idea 
that the state is a factor in promoting the highest development of 
a people is unlimited in time and universal in its application. 

The relation of the church to the education of the people is 
portrayed in the Good Pastor of Bonnal. Here, as with the state, 
the true work of the church is not with the future life of the peo- 
ple, not with imaginary and unreal sins, but with the real, debasing 
sins of the people. The work of the church is to function in the 
present higher and better life of the people, and not alone in the 
hereafter. Its duty and relation to education is to be found in 
inculeating those virtues and qualities that will help the people 
live better and nobler their present lives. The percepts of the 
church must find their application in the present life of the people ; 
its teachings must strengthen them for the real battles of daily 
life. 

Where is there to be found a better discussion of the relation of 
the home to the school, than that given in the deseription of the 
home of “« Leonard and Gertrude?” The family, of all the insti- 
tutions of society that contribute to the education of the people, 
has perhaps always remained nearer the true ideal of education 
than any other institution. In his description of the home, Pesta- 
lozzi gives us his ideal of a home as well as his idea of what chil- 
dren ought to be taught in the home. ‘The following are some of 
the things that Gertrude taught her children: —love of God, 
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love of parents, love for each other, consideration of others, 
charity, truthfulness, obedience, cleanliness, orderliness, moral 
maxims, economy, industry, singing, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, housekeeping, and spinning. In what Gertrude taught 
her children, we have the beginnings of the moral, intellectual and 
industrial education that Pestalozzi would have continued in the 
school, and through which he dreamed of regenerating society. 
This instruction was not given independent of the real life of the 
child, but in vital connection with it. It was not something that 
the child could lay aside when he entered the real duties of life 
and would find useless, but something of which he would ever 
stand in need and which would ever help him in the real battles 
of life. To Pestalozzi the home was not a social institution that 
stood in relation to the school, but was a school, the best of all 
schools, and it was to the mothers in the homes that he was ever 
appealing to take up the work of education. 

In considering the educational work of the state, church and 
family, we see that Pestalozzi would have it bear a vital relation to 
the actual life of the people, he would find its meaning and end in 
the social life of the community. In other words, he would have 
it social through and through. 

Having seen that the school is but one of the great educational 
institutions of society, let us now turn to the work of the school 
itself. To understand better why Pestalozzi would have the work 
of the school such as he did, let us review for a moment the life 
of the times and the motive that animated Pestalozzi. We have 
seen that Switzerland was primarily an agricultural country, that 
manufacturing and the quarrying of rock were secondary indus- 
tries, also that the conditions under which all occupations were 
carried on were of the most adverse kind, and that all work was 
hand-work. We have also seen that Pestalozzi’s animating idea 
was the elevation and betterment of the people. 

Under such conditions, if the people were to be elevated, what 
were the qualities that must be inculcated, what must be taught 
them that they might be fitted to grapple with the natural ele- 
ments of their environment and to give a material basis to their 
moral and spiritual regeneration? Had Pestalozzi harkened to 
the 





the educational voice of his times, he would have crammed 
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peasants’ throats with Latin and the most formal school work, 


and the last state would have been worse than the first. But with 
Pestalozzi the work of the school stood in vital relation to the 
ideal and actual life of the child and community, therefore must 
be determined by it. The education and knowledge that answered 
for another people of another age, living under different con- 
ditions could not be transported into Switzerland, and solve the 
problems, and do the work that Pestalozzi would have itdo. The 
question that faced Pestalozzi and the one he tried to solve was: 
What is needed under these conditions and now to elevate and 
regenerate the people ? 

Looking at the conditions as we have seen them, and reflecting 
upon the qualities of character and knowledge that would be 
required to meet them, one would be inclined to say — forgetting 
all his educational theories — that the people should be taught to 
be sympathetic, honest, orderly, obedient, economic and industri- 
ous, should be given a knowledge of the elements of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, that the girls should be taught domestic 
economy, and that the boys should be instructed in the simple ele- 
ments of the various industries of their particular neighborhood. 
Let us turn from this a priori consideration, to what Pestalozzi 
thought would be a preparation of the people to meet the above 
conditions. 

The ideal preparation is portrayed in the description of’ Ger- 
trude’s home and Gliiphi’s school. We have already seen what 
Gertrude taught her children and will turn our attention to 
Gliiphi’s school. Gliphi tried to inculeate the love of God, order- 
liness, cleanliness, honesty, industry; all children were taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic; the girls were taught sewing, 
spinning and domestic science: the boys were taught spinning, 
agriculture and masonry. The aim of Gliiphi’s school is well 
summed up in a remark of Gertrude: “The reading, writing and 
arithmetic are not, after all, what they most need; it is all well 
and good for them to learn something, but the real important thing 
is for them to be something,— for them to become what they are 
meant to be, and in becoming which they so often have no guid- 
ance or help at home.” If the work in the Bonnal school is com- 
pared with what Gertrude taught her own children at home, it will 
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be seen that the two are practically identical. Such is the educa- 
tion that Pestalozzi conceived in theory for the regeneration and 
elevation of the people. 

In the real and practical work of education, we find the same 
social factor. In his appeal for money in 1779 for his asylum at 
Neuhof, he says: “I promise to teach them all to read, write and 
cipher; I promise to give all the boys, so far as my position and 
knowledge will allow me, practical instruction in the most profita- 
ble methods of cultivating small plots of land, to teach them to 
lay down pasture land, to understand the use and values of ma- 
nure, to know the different sorts of grasses and the importance of 
mixing them; the nature and use of marl; the effects, still dis- 
puted, of the repeated application of lime, the management of fruit 
trees, and perhaps of a few forest trees. All this will come nat- 
urally out of the work connected with the actual needs of the 
home, and will not be a special study calling for increased expense. 
It will be the household needs, too, that will give the girls an oppor- 
tunity of learning gardening, domestic duties and needlework. 
" ° The chief occupation in bad weather will be cotton 
spinning. 

I promise to give the most conscientious attention to their relig- 
ious instruction, and to do all I can to put gentleness and purity 
into their hearts.” 

In a letter of Jan. 10, 1777, he writes: “ Poor children must 
be brought up in private establishments where agriculture and 
industry are combined. * * * They must learn to work 
steadily and carefully with their hands, the chief part of their time 
being devoted to manual work, and their instruction and educa- 
tion being associated with it.” 

Writing of his experience and the results of his work at Stany, 
he says: “I knew how useful the common needs of life are in 
teaching men the relations of things, in bringing out their natural 
intelligence, in forming their judgment, and arousing faculties 
which * * * cannot be active and useful till they are set free. 
It was my object, then, to arouse these faculties and bring them to 
bear upon the simple circumstances of domestic life, for I was 
convinced that in this Way I should be able to form the hearts and 


minds of children almost as I wished. 
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I tried to connect study with manual labor, the school with the 
workshop, and make one thing of them.” 

In summing up his convictions based upon the results of his 
experiences at Stany, he says: ‘And I am more than ever con- 
vinced that as soon as we have educational establishments com- 


* * * * our present studies will not 


bined with workshops 
require one-tenth of the time or the trouble we now give to them ; 
and on the other, that the time and strength this instruction 
demands, as well as the means of acquiring it may be made to fit 
in so perfectly with the conditions of domestic life that every 
parent will easily be able to supply it * * * *. 

Even at Burgdorf, where Pestalozzi began to emphasize more 
the method side of his work, and at Yverdun where practically 
the whole emphasis was placed upon method, much emphasis was 
placed upon giving the child a knowledge of the geography, flora 
and fauna of the surrounding country; there was a conscious 
effort to give the child a knowledge of his physical environment 
with which later he would have to grapple for a livelihood. 

In all these quotations taken from the different works of Pesta- 
lozzi and made at different times in his experience and develop- 
ment, we find the same dominant social factor. Everywhere, he 
is laboring to develop in the child those qualities ot character, and 
to give him that knowledge which will fit him to become an hon- 
est, noble man, and a self-supporting member of society. To 
Pestalozzi, all education had a social end. ‘To him the test of a 
true education was: how much better did it make one? how much 
better was one equipped to supply for himself and family the 
necessities of life? How much better citizen is he? As he found 
the end of education in social usefulness, in its relation to actual 
human life, so he finds the final motive for education in human 
needs: “Humanity in its deepest degradation never loses the 
sense of the need there is for developing its practical side for the 
purpose of obtaining the necessities of life.” 

From this short study it seems fair to conclude, that in Pesta- 
lozzi’s theory of education, we find the aim as well as the curricu- 
lum and method of instruction of the school largely determined 
by social consideration. We also see, that the school as such is 


viewed as a social institution standing in vital relation to the other 
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social institutions: state, church and family, and that all are to 
work as a unit in the regeneration of the people. 

To show that Pestalozzi was well aware of this vital social fac- 
tor in his theory, and that it has not been read into it by an 
enthusiast, I close by quoting what Bylifsky said to Gliiphi after 
making a careful inspection of his. school at Bonnal: “I find 
your plans in harmony both with the inner nature of man and his 
actual social condition. Man is only happy and secure in this 
world, when he is so developed as to be able to fill well that place 
in society to which he can legitimately lay claim. This demand 
is met by your methods in a more perfect degree than I have ever 


seen before.” 
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A SNAPSHOT GLIMPSE INTO SWITZERLAND. 
BY A. ALBERTINE WETTER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


'T was on a rainy day in spring that the mood came upon me to 

rummage my odds and ends in my writing desk drawers, those 
jealously guarded and rarely opened receptacles wherein lay hid- 
den all the treasures of my school days and even of my early 
young ladyhood. Little scraps of paper with a date and a very 
laconic remark perhaps, incomprehensible to anybody but myself, 
a piece of pale blue ribbon, tied in a graceful knot; dried leaves 
and flowers gathered on our trips over valley and hill, and numer- 
ous other things. Oh! for those journeys through field and for- 
est! I count them among my sweetest recollections. They form 
a very important part of the instruction in the schools of Switzer- 
land. Half-day excursions are a monthly occurrence, those of one 
day’s duration are semi-annual; but the crowning glory is the two 
days’ trip, which comes but once a year. 

A blue gentian, neatly glued on to a piece of paper on which 
was written “ Wengernalp, 1885,” reminded me of one of our most 
delightful trips in the Alps. That blue gentian! How well I 
remember picking it, and how vividly those two days stand before 
my eye. 

I attended school in Berne at that time and the question of our 
“great excursion” had come up. Some wanted to go South, oth- 
ers East, still others it drew North, and there were as many 
opinions almost as there were girls. 

Finally, one of our teachers proposed a trip to the foot of those 
magnificent peaks, Jungfrau, Monch and Eiger, whose snow-cov- 
ered tops we could see from our school-room windows, illuminated 
and aglow from the reflection of the setting sun. How I wish 
everybody was fortunate enough to behold that magnificent dis- 
play of nature, the alpine glow! It would be useless for me to 
attempt a description of it, words fail me. But as many times as 
1 have seen that beautiful spectacle, it was always new to me and 
inspired me every time afresh with awe and reverence for Mother 
Nature. 
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We were unanimous in the acceptance of the proposed journey 
and lost no time in getting ready. 

The short distance from Berne to Thun was made by rail, not 
in a limited express it is true, but in one of those slow, easy-going 
railroad trains, which are a feature of the country. But for us it 
could not possible go too slowly, because we wanted to see every 
inch of ground that was worthy of being looked at and admired. 

In Thun a small steamer brought us to the other end of the 
lake of Thun, which is framed by meadows of the softest green, 
villages clean and pretty enough to form a picture by themselves, 
and hills and mountains of all sizes. Wherever we looked we saw 
something to admire, something to delight in, to be proud of, be- 
cause it was a part of our home. No wonder we felt happy and 
gay. We talked, laughed, and sang to our heart’s content. 

As soon as we would spy another steamer in the distance com- 
ing towards us our handkerchiefs were waved at her passengers to 
greet them in our enthusiasm, and the responses were always of 
the most cheerful and encouraging kind. 

In Interlaken a number of carriages awaited us, which incident 
by the way, was a most delightful surprise. For where is there a 
school-girl the wide world over who would not prefer a ride in a 
carriage to the most delightful walk! I don’t think she can be 
found, not even in Switzerland, where walking and climbing are 
considered great fun. 

We did not stop at Interlaken at all, knowing that we would 
have time enough to do so on our return the next day. Alas! 
alas! we reckoned without the host. 

Do I need to tell anybody how big and happy we felt? No 
queen has ever felt prouder on her throne than we did in our ear- 
riages on that beautiful forenoon that brought us to Grindelwald. 
Above us a blue forget-me-not sky, around us the fresh, invigorat- 
ing mountain air, and on both sides the most enchanting view : 
mountains, valleys, fields and meadows; in our hearts nothing but 
happiness and love of life, and behind us just fifteen or sixteen 
years at the most. Who would not have felt happy ? 

We were not slow in giving expression to our exuberant feel- 
ings by singing one song after another to the praise of our coun- 
try, for we all could sing, and loved to sing; it was a part of our 


nature. 
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But everything comes to an end, even a carriage ride. Grindel- 
wald saw us alight from our thrones and start on a foot tour of at 
least four hours’ duration. But let no one think it was only a 
common, ordinary walk; no, it was climbing, — good, earnest 
climbing, over rocks and hills, through fields and forests. I was 
somewhat in the rear of the “army” trying to pick some wild 
flowers, of which I had often heard, but which I had never seen 
until now, when lo and behold, the most solid, coldest snowball 
that ever was made came whizzing toward me and left a gentle 
reminder on my poor little stump of a nose. Before I had time to 
wonder where it came from it was followed by half a dozen more. 
They came rushing on like so many bullets in a fierce battle, only 
that we, the attacked, did not have any to fire back. They came 
from the vanguard, who had found a layer of snow in some remote 
corner under an overhanging rock to which the sun never had 
found his way, and were bombarding us most unmercifully. 

A few more steps and the Wengernalp, our journey’s end, was 
before us. There they stood, those three imposing peaks that 
probably have been standing there since times immemorial ; the 
Jungfrau, in her robe of perpetual snow, the symbol of purity, and 
her two companions, Ménch and Eiger. How many times had 
our imagination carried us hither, how often had we wished to get 
a glimpse of the Alpine world, and now that eventful moment 
had come at last. 

What a world it) was! As great as it was peaceful. Nota 
sound could we hear; we had come from a noisy, turbulent, fight- 
ing world to one where eternal peace swayed the sceptre, where no 
discord marred the harmony of its pulsations. Nobody spoke ; we 
were awed into silence. 

All at once, in the midst of our worshiping, a soft, mellow sound 
penetrated the air, coming from we knew not where. It grew 
stronger without losing any of its sweetness, and without having 
been told we knew instinctively that it was the Alpine horn, the 
Alpine horn of which we had read and heard so often. We hardly 
dared to breathe for fear of losing one of its exquisite notes. 

They not only filled the air around us with their sweetness, but 
also our hearts; we felt nearer to the Infinite than we ever had 


before. When it was ended we stood as if transfigured, and before 
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any of us had time to break the charm by a careless word, one of 
the teachers started our favorite song, which, if translated, would 
run: “My Country,’ Tis of Thee,” and oh! with what fervor 
did we sing it! The melody on the Alpine horn had been a prayer, 
our song was the Amen. 

Early next morning we had to bid good-bye to that beautiful 
spot, because we knew our downward route would be long and 
difficult. | We expected to have a good deal of fun going down 
hill, but we soon found out that ascending a mountain is to 
be preferred to descending it. Besides, the sky overhead looked 
anything but pleasant, in fact, some big gray clouds tried to cover 
it up. And when somebody cried “ Rain,” we all came to a stand- 
still, looked at each other, and then began to laugh. On our 
leaving Berne the day before our motto had been: “ No luggage,” 
and there was not one among us who had not taken the words 
most literally ; therefore there was a brilliant absence of umbrellas 
and rain-cloaks in that crowd. 

But then, what school-girls would mind a few drops of water! 


Simply ignoring them we kept on jumping over stones and 


branches, picking all the flowers we could find. No gentian, no 
violet, not one flower within our reach was overlooked, and the 
bouquets in our hands grew larger and larger. But alas! also the 
number of raindrops that came pouring down. That beautiful 
valley of Lauterbrunnen with its famous Staubbach! They were 
both treated very shamefully by us. Not one look did we bestow 
on them. But then, how could we? We could not see anything 
but rain, rain, rain, wherever we looked. It was a relief when we 
finally reached the broad country road, there at least we could 
keep closer together and walk arm in arm. We formed several 
rows and then began to march. But to march without singing 
was too stale for us, so we commenced to sing our marching songs 
which we were used to sing during our physical culture lessons. 
We sung all those we knew, and when we had finished the last 
one, we began with the first one again. We did not care, it 
shortened the time and kept us in good humor. And it rained, 
and rained, and kept on raining, not by drops, no, by the bucket. 
We did arrive in Interlaken, yes, but how? Wringing wet. 


Our thin summer dresses were tight fitting by this time, not only the 
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waists, no, the skirts also clung very tenderly to our limbs. There 
was a miniature lake in each shoe and another one in the rim of 
each hat. I wonder if Interlaken has had before or since such 
wet, muddy, bedraggled and at the same time such laughing, jolly 
visitors ? 

I have not the least idea how Interlaken looks, all I saw there 
was rain, but I sincerely hope that I shall get there once more be- 
fore I die, for to have been there and not seen anything of it, is 
worse than never to have gone there at all. 

Where are they all now, I wonder, those twenty merry girls 
from Berne? ‘Two, I know, are in this country, others are at 
home, and some three or four have already gone to rest: they 
* were spared the struggle for existence. 


Req uiescat in pace. 
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INTER-SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
SUPT. J. M. SARVER, CANTON, O. 
THLETICS is a term applied to physical exercises requiring 

- strength and skill. Man in common with all animal life 
has a desire for physical activity. Delight in athletic sports and 
games is normal in adolescence. The boy who proudly invites his 
fellows to feel the bunch of muscle in his contracted biceps is 
ready for the athletic contest. The boy who knows he is not 
justified in giving such invitation is full of desire and envy. The 
young man rejoices in the exuberance of physical power. His 
organs are dynamic and his reservoirs of energy overflow. When , 
this surplus of vital force is allowed to spend itself in the competi- 
tions of the athletic field a direct contribution is made to the 
happiness of the young and the peace of the old. The play in- 
stinct must have gratification in the heyday of youth. President 
Eliot of Harvard writes: “The fresh air habit, at home and in the 
school, is the most wholesome bodily habit that can be implanted 
at the school age.” Hunting and fishing are favorite recreations 
of young and old, small and great. These sports have helped to® 
produce some of the best specimens of manhood. Baseball and 
football have aided in training many of the brave American soldiers 
who conquered the Spaniards in the last war. What is football 
but a sham battle on a small scale, fought by equal numbers with- 
out weapons under some other restrictions. Athletes, in their loyalty 
to the school, like soldiers in their loyalty to the flag, are willing 
to do, and to dare, and to die. 

Education according to nature finds an important place for plays 
and games. Every school needs its play-ground or athletic field. 
Schools in England, more generally than in America, supply this 
opportunity for the physical and moral development of the boys. 
A master of sports and games is employed to teach and direct. 
Calisthenics and gymnastics are poor substitutes for plays and 
athletics. They lack the elements of spontaneity and buoyancy as 
well as the opportunity for competition and rivalry. They are 
without strong incentive to the best effort pushed to the point of 


fatigue. Intensity of effort may be justly expected when the exer- 
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cise is pleasurable. To reinforce this statement I quote from 
several eminent writers: “Play is the truest expression of the 
child.” “ Play holds the sources of all that is good.” “ Man is wholly 
man only when he plays.” “The measure of value of work is the 
amount of play there is in it, and the measure of value of play is 
the amount of work there is in it.” “Play deepens the feeling of 
selfhood, and develops originality and the sense of responsibility.” 


“Play is the great means of reconciling free individuality with 


obedience to the social order.” Work and play are transposable. 
Play beyond the point of fatigue crosses the line separating the 
pleasurable and the non-pleasurable. It is the transmutation of 
play into work. Work under the guise of play is attractive and 
interesting. While play is preeminently recreative it teaches many 
lessons that cannot be learned in the class room. Individuality 
shows itself more clearly at play than at work. The’ teacher de- 
siring to learn the true character of his pupils must observe them 
in the enjoyment of the freedom of their games. The school room 
at best is not well calculated for the pupils’ self-expression or self- 
activity. The influence and authority of the teacher very often 
are restraining instead of stimulating in their effects upon the 
pupils. ‘The will of the teacher is predominant. For this reason 
it is a difficult task to give lessons in school directly formative of 
character. 

The school room is an environment very different from the 
play-ground, even though the same persons are all present. ‘The 
relations of pupil to teacher, and ot pupil to pupil, are much 
changed. The school room is monarchial while the play-ground is 
democratic. The play-ground is only another name for the child’s 
opportunity to do what he likes and show what he is. On the 
athletic field in practice and in inter-school contests there are tests 
of manhood not found in the class room. Much has been written 
concerning the benefits of the honor system in school examinations. 
Are there any athletic sports that do niot rigidly require the honor 
system, and are not differences in ability as clearly recognized there 
as in the class room? Fair allowances in time, or space, or credit, 
are made when the contestants are not in the same class. Victory 
over an outclassed man or team is without pride or praise. Com- 


parisons in feats of physical prowess are made upon a fair basis. 
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The Greeks required a competitor in the Olympian games to train 
for the games, to have a good reputation, and to promise fairness 
in the contests. “The*plays of adolescence are socialistic, de- 
manding the heathen virtues of courage, endurance, self-control, 
bravery, loyalty, and enthusiasm,” writes Dr. Gulick. Let fairness 
be added to the list of virtues. These virtues, heathen and 
Christian, are best developed on the athletic field. 

The play-ground and the athletic field are factors in the mental 
as well as the physical and moral development of children. Health 
is an indespensable condition of mental growth. The activity of 
play, like every form of physical activity, is the correlate of psychic 
change. The mind and body synchronize in their development 
because they constitute one inseparable organism. In adolescence 
when there is a new birth of the individual physically, intellec- 
tually, and morally, the desire is strongest to indulge in sports re- 
quiring motor activity. Such sports are preferred in the ratio of 
four to one, as appears in child-study reports. The body gains 
rapidly in size and vigor since this is the great expansion period in 
the individual’s life. He is soon to leave the shelter of the par- 
ental home, and nature rouses all his latent energies that he may 
be a man among men. This redundancy of vitality brings the 
danger of excess. Quickness of movement, swiftness of foot, 
deftness of hand, sharpness of ear, trueness of eye, cleverness of 
brain, appear to him worthy of attainment by strenuous effort. 
They appeal for quick realization, and to move slowly, but surely, 
towards these ends, chafes his self-confident spirit. Success in 
physical contest brings applause, admiration, and popularity in the 
school, all of which are coveted by young athletes. ‘The elements 
of chance, of risk, and of uncertainty, lend fascination to games 
and sports. Is it any wonder that moderation is forgotten and 
abuses follow? The youth, prizing his athletic self more highly 
than his scholastic self, frequently allows athletics to occupy his 
time and to fill his mind to the exclusion of lessons, hence the 
need of organized and directed athletics in the schools. The evils 
of excess may be avoided if teachers are wise in oversight and 
management. It is necessary that students understand that the 
schools do not exist for the sake of athletics. In some quarters 
too much is heard of the exploits of athletes and too little of the 
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accomplishments of students. It is argued in all sincerity by the 
editors of school papers that the successful foot-ball team is the 
best form of advertisement. There is the tendency, here and there, 
to rank brawn above brain. The relative value of the physical and 
the mental is often overlooked. 

Some teachers take the position that the school exists solely for 
mental culture and is not concerned with physical development. 
They say, “ We do not recognize athletics. We will have nothing 
to do with interschool contests because of abuses and excesses.” 
This appears to be the easy way, if not the best way, to deal with 
the question. The enthusiasm of the boys is not checked by the 
frowns of the teachers. Boys will have athletic sports, and, when 
their teachers take the position of neutrality or hostility, there is 
little hope of preventing the evils which they deplore. The 
students in secondary schools are under the divided control of 
parents and teachers. This division complicates the situation. 
Outside of school hours the home authority is paramount, and, 
with the parents’ consent, the boys may engage in athletics in 
spite of the teachers’ objections. Let the school pursue the policy 
of no interference and no responsibility, how is it possible to 
escape the evils of over indulgence in athletic sports? Under 
these circumstances the teachers report unsatisfactory work in 
school, caused by too much interest in athletics, and mildly suggest 
to parents that they suppress the perverse inclination of the boys. 

All is well provided that the parents accept the suggestion and 
restrain their sons. 

Some teachers take the position that it is the function of the 
school to aid in the development of body and mind as far as pos- 
sible. They say, “ We recognize athletics because the boys are 
interested in such sports, and we see the possibilities of benefit as 
well as of harm. We wish the boys to enjoy the benefits and to 


escape the harms. ‘Therefore we undertake to direct and regulate 


athletics.” This position implies that the teachers feel the respon- 


sibility of preventing the evils of athletics to the extent of their 
power. The school joins the home in the regulation of the young 
athletes. Active co-operation of home and school seldom fails of 
attaining the desired end. ‘To assure the attainment of the great- 
est measure of success in the regulation of interschool athletics, 
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the active co-operation of the competing schools is indispensable. 
Ohio is much behind some other states, east and west, in the 
organization and management of athletic contests between teams 
of secondary schools. This is due to the policy of non-interference 
adopted by the teachers. It is safe to state that such schools in 
Ohio have suffered more of the evils and have enjoyed fewer of the 
benefits of athletics than the same schools in other states. When 
the teachers of Ohio are convinced of the wisdom of inter-school 
athletics under proper restrictions, many of the evils will vanish 
into thin air. 

The local athletic association is the first important step in or- 
ganization, and here the influence of teachers is needed. This 
association may be managed by the students under the supervision 
of a committee of teachers. To avoid conflict it must be clearly 
understood that the school is affected in work and reputation by 
the conduct and record of the athletic teams, and that athletes are 
expected to meet the same requirements in every particular as 
other students. All players in inter-school games should be bona 
fide members of the school and answerable to the school author- 
ities. The election of managers and captains of teams should 
be subject to ratification by the committee. The schedule of 
contests and games should be submitted for confirmation and no 
out-of-town date arranged for days other than Saturday. The 
proper safeguard for school and player in games involving unusual 
risk of injury or accident is a physical examination to ascertain the 
condition and fitness of the player for the strain. No player 
lacking physical stamina is fit for a long, exciting, hard-fought 
contest. An athlete, without proper training, is not prepared for 
such a struggle. very player should have the consent of his 
parents to engage in athletics. It is wise for the school to make 
sure that the consent of the parents has been secured. The local 
athletic association may undertake to arrange for numerous forms 
of recreation suitable for the members, with due regard to then 
age, size, interest and ability, as well as to look after the teams 
representing the school in inter-school contests. The financial 
management of the athletic association, if intrusted to the students 
unassisted by the committee, is sure to cause trouble and embarrass- 


ment to the school. 
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The inter-school athletic association is the second important step 
in organization. The code of regulations of this association deserves 
careful consideration so that good feeling among the belonging 
schools may be preserved. With uniform regulations, determining 
the eligibility of candidates for teams representing the schools be- 
longing to the association, the first condition of fair competition is 
fulfilled. Any candidate tainted with professionalism should be 
excluded. Delinquency in scholastic work should work the for- 
feiture of the right to belong to the athletic team. The four years 
course of study is the accepted requirement for the secondary 
school, and no one should be allowed to play a longer time. 

The principle of the Golden Rule, now dominant in American 
diplomacy, is required to maintain peace and amity in the competi- 
tion for athletic supremacy. The lust of victory may never be 
allowed to prevail over the spirit of honesty. Every player needs 
the moral sense developed to the point that he sees and believes 
that victory at the expense of honor is woyse than defeat. Playing 


to win is commendable so long as it is fair play. To loose a game 


or a championship gracefully and manfully is the proper tribute to 


greater excellence. If learned while young, the value of this lesson 
is multiplied many times. In north-eastern Ohio there is no inter- 
school athletic league. The advantages are so apparent that the 


organization should be soon consummated. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
_ things are accomplished by accident, but the habit of 
easy, rapid and accurate writing or speaking the English 


language is not one of them. It is a self evident fact that wide 


differences exist among individuals as to the natural ability to ac- 


quire and to use the art of written or vocal expression, just as 
there are variations in the power to acquire other kinds of know- 
ledge. So far as instruction in this department of education is 
concerned, perhaps the unsatisfactory results may be ascribed, in a 
large measure, to the indefinite aims that the majority of teachers 
have in mind, in conducting pupils forward in this line of work. 
The usual method of procedure has been that of absorption of 
contamination, by words, phrases and sentences. That is to say, 
certain authors are read, analyzed, and reduced to the saturation 
point so that unconsciously the learner’s mind is filled with their 
effuvia. It is inferred that the learner will live and breathe this 
literary atmosphere till it permeates all his word, sentence and 
paragraph brain-cells, and all that he has to do when he needs to 
use this pent up energy, is to turn the composition tap, and let it 
flow out through cold ink on white paper,—or to toss it out into 
the air to vibrate as a shiver around the world. Close reflection 
will convince anyone that this theory of making a style is largely 
nonsensical, and the chief effort of a writer trained under such a 
system of tuition, will be put forth to counterfeit his natural style 
in order to avoid detection. I would not be understood as con- 
demning the advantages that come to one from studying the classic 
authors of ancient and modern times, or of preferring some authors 
to others, because such studies are invaluable as revealing the 
structure and logical development of the human mind when work- 
ing under the highest degree of intellectual inspiration; but what 
I contend for is, that the imitative standard is not the highest, 
nor indeed is it the best for the learner. The style of each one is 
his own, and the sooner this fact is recognized and acted upon, the 
better will teaching in English become. Language should be used 


as the means of interpreting thought. 
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A second element of weakness in this direction is the vagueness 
of the objects aimed at. If I can succeed in making my meaning 
clear on this point, one advanced step will have been taken. 

Firstly, in writing, there are certain mechanical conditions that 
have to be complied with, such as the ability to write a clear, 
legible hand; to know how to spell correctly all the words used ; 
to use capital letters properly, and to punctuate correctly, and to 
know when a sentence begins and ends, and where a paragraph 
begins and closes. The learner cannot acquire and retain this 
knowledge without becoming familiar with grammatical forms, and 
some standards of accuracy and clearness in the use of his mother 
tongue. His habits of thought ought to give him some idea of 
clearness in the orderly arrangement of his sentences into para- 
graphs, and why one order in sentence arrangement is preferable 
to another. ‘The arrangements of words into sentences will reveal 
to him the necessity for an extensive and varied vocabulary. All 
of this presupposes some reading in order to fix the points in 
didactic instruction. 

Secondly, those teachers of English who have a cut and dried 
scheme, whatever grade the pupils may be, can never reach the 
best results. There should be no prescribed form of doing things 
except in the mechanical requirements mentioned. To follow 
models is to violate every instinct in nature by an attempt to level 
what no process, however great the pressure, can ever accomplish. 
The aim should be to get each pupil to express himself in his own 
way in the very choicest language possible, and he must do the 
choosing. This should be the spirit and aim of all successful teaching. 
There must be instilled into the learner’s mind the ambition to ex- 
press himself well and in his own way: but his way should be such 
a one as embodies correctness, neatness, clearness, and elegance. For 
the cultivation of exact expression, I know of no other species of 
composition equal to the written solutions of problems in arith- 
metic and algebra, ready to be put into print. This develops 
logical consecutiveness,—each step in its proper place. The same 
exactness of arrangement in the treatment of other simple subjects 
will give the pupil a good idea of what is meant by logical unity 
in the unfolding and compacting of a subject. This appeals at 


once to the analytical faculty, and then it gives scope, after the 
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analytical faculty has done its work, for the imagination to 
embellish and adorn the facts in accordance with the canons of 
taste. Subjects that interest are generally the best to be assigned 
for composition, and it may be better not to give the same subject 
to all the members of the same class. All slovenly, hasty writing 
in ward school or high schools, just to answer questions or to take 
notes, cannot be too strongly censured. Such work pulls down 
faster than the best teachers can build up. 

Thirdly, the idea that English is not to be taught except by those 
who are assigned to teach it, is a strange species of mental halluci- 
nation that has its explanation in a misconception of the use and 
nature of our language. All instruction in composition should 
tend in the same direction, and there should not be any “cross- 
firing.” . 

No effort should be made to encourage learned writing in either 
ward or high school. The spontaneous effort-outburst of each — 
one’s individuality, is what should be aimed at. In due time, fine - 
writing will take care of itself. Let the pupil be impressed with 
this solemn fact that if his writing gets into print, and it is not 
able to stand the tests of scholarship, it reacts upon him. ‘Phen, 
he will most likely work to produce such writing as will reflect 
credit upon himself. The final rule upon which stress should be 
placed is that each one does his best every time he writes. 
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BEHOLD THE LILIES OF THE FIELD! 
A SERMON UPON WORDS. 
BY E. E. SMITH, A. B., B. 8., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TOR the work of the schoolroom, it is necessary, with other 
things :—- 

1. To gather the information which is to be imparted to the 
pupil, or to be used as a means of mental training. 

2. To arrange this material in some systematic way, so that the 
time and the energy of both teacher and pupil may be economized. 

3. To manipulate the material thus gathered or arranged in 
what are called methods or ways of instruction, constituting the 
formal class exercises. 

4. So to harmonize the instruction and correlate the material 
as best to fit the pupil for progress and for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of life. 

Observation of school work in different sections of the country 
has impressed upon me the fact that many, if not most, of our 
teachers are giving up their time, their thought, and their energies 
almost exclusively to the third field of effort only—to formal in- 
struction. This is more particularly true in the grades, but I find 
it also true in the high and normal schools, in the seminaries, and 
in the colleges. 

Teachers seem to feel that it is the exclusive province of the in- 
vestigator, the text-book writer and the publisher to perform the 
work of finding, gathering and arranging the material. Upon the 
superintendent, or upon the man who has a course of study for 


sale, they place the responsibility of outlining the plan of work 


and of arranging the studies, etc., so as to accomplish the purposes 
of the school. Yet how often is it that those whom the teacher 
is following are blind leaders of the blind! How often is it that 
none of them has made a conscientious study of either facts or prin- 
ciples, and has no clear conception of the relation of the different 
subjects studied to each other, to the harmonious development of 
the pupil’s adaptabilities and powers, or to the purposes of the 
state in maintaining the school! 
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The intent of this article is to raise the question whether inter- 
est, zeal, and power on the part of the pupil, and liveliness, pleasure, 
skill, and earnestness in both lesson and recitation on the part of 
the teacher, are not very largely sacrificed by this practice of 
leaving to those outside of the schoolroom the field of discovery, 
exploration, orderly arrangement, and development to a purpose. 
Is it not within the power of the teacher, no matter how limited 
his means or his materials, and of the pupil, no matter what his 
environment, to deal with concrete knowledge, with actual con- 
tents and relations? And will the results not be more real, that 
is, have more of self-activity, than those accomplished by dealing 
with material already accumulated by means of perfunctory, 
abstract, formal tellings or drill? 

In language work, for example, the child’s interest and skill in 
the expression and in the acquisition of thought and emotion will 
surely be increased more by his having thoughts and feelings of 
his own to express than by drills upon forms, by filling in blanks, 
by routine manipulations, or by committing to memory formal and 
(to him) largely meaningless and hateful definitions. Should we 
not develope his powers of interpretation and of expression through 
the related story, through his personal experiences and observ- 
ation, and through his natural occupations, sports, desires, and 
aspirations? If the interest is thus made internal rather than 
external, if it comes from motives of his own rather than from 
outside pressure, will it not be less likely to flag as soon as the 
excitement of the lesson hour has passed off ? 

In arithmetic, why not take the pupil back to the standpoint of 
the man who made up the problems upon which the pupil is drilled 
and let him see “how the machine works”? Some authors have 
made a step in this direction by providing constructive work for 


the school, especially in mensuration. But this is still largely 


formal and technical. It lacks the vital interest of reality. Life 
doesn’t furnish problems as they are in the text-book. The clerk 
or the bookkeeper often must unlearn his school taught methods 
before he has business worth because his teacher knows books but 
he doesn’t know life. Are PER CENTS and QUANTITY al- 
ways to be printed in large caps and power and quality always to 


be printed in small size, lower case ? 
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In reading, are we not giving too much attention to the formal 
aspects of the work, to drill, to manipulating the vocabulary the 
child is supposed to have? Do we not hear the authors and the 
publishers boasting that their first and second readers, for example, 
have only so many words as the child has? Does this not look 
toward a repression of the natural activity, curiosity and growth 
of the child mind in matter of content, of reality,—and does it not 
seem to ignore the fact of the child’s constantly widening expe- 
rience ? 

How far will this make clear to the teacher the cause for the 
complaint that the minds of the children soon wander, that their 
eyes lose brightness, that the keen, alert expression fades from 
their faces, and that they become listless and inattentive? What 
is there in such work to appeal to the child beyond a temporary 
newness and beyond his desire to please mamma and papa and to 
“mind the teacher”? And yet what a world of concrete resources 
form which to draw unceasingly in myth, fable and story—those 
dramatics elements that come down to us from the birth of the 
race and that are ever new in the child’s experience as he emerges 
from ignorance into the light of the history, the experience, and 
the accomplishments of his fellows. There are also his own 
imaginative or real occupations, his games, his experiences, and 
his home life and its interests and relations. 

All will agree that the mastery of a usable vocabulary is of the 
highest importance. No one for a moment thinks that words are 
ideas, or that expressions are thoughts solely because made up of 
words. And yet, for all these years, spelling (whether oral or 
written) has been looked upon and taught as an isolated exercise 
having for its end the mastery of form alone. And it seems never 
to have occurred to teacher or audience to find out whether the 
victor in the spelling-match knows the meaning of or can use in- 


telligently and correctly the words which he spells so accurately. 


Is it not an actual perversion of the meaning of the word spelling 
to look upon it as merely an accomplishment ? 

Should not spelling be the means of acquiring a usable vocabu- 
lary through knowledge of content and accuracy of expres- 
sion? Should not the work and the purpose of the teacher 
go deep enough to fill the pupil with something for which 


words are both a storehouse and a vehicle of utterance? To obtain 
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a valuable harvest must we not select good seeds, plant them, and 
cultivate the soil? We complain that pupils show such a dis- 
position to memorize and to repeat to words of the text; that they 
do not assimilate, and that they stumble so dreadfully in expressing 
themselves. And we are amazed that the pupil who does seem to 
have grasped the realities of the lesson «falls all over himself” (tO 
use a very forcible slang phrase) when the recitation calls upon 
him to put his knowledge into speech. It is not a true statement 
always that the pupil who cannot tell a thing, does not know it o1 
feel it. 

We have been satisfied to deal with merely the formal aspects 
and relations of words and phrases: why should we expect ow 
pupils to go deeper and deal with content itself, so as to make 
sharp discriminations, to see peculiar local significance in terms, 
and to express themselves with exactness and power? And yet, 
how many a teacher, companion, mother, business man, has realized 
in after life that the sweetness, the beauty, the underlying truth, 
the depth, the marvelous and almost infinite suggestiveness of ou 
every lay experiences, associations and surroundings, of the 7e0- 
graphic world, of fable and legend, of history and biography, were 
taken away by formal drill upon the forms and sounds of knowl- 
edge— by taskwork— grind! How grave the error, then, in 
assuming that words and phrases are symbols of knowledge with- 
out first ascertaining if they have meaning! And _ how far short 
of the possibilities in teaching does that instructor come who, in 
teaching spelling, fails to teach meaning and use, to show what 
words are for, to let the pupil see that it is by association of ideas, 
by delicate shades of thought, by giving words not merely general 
meaning but local, distinct individuality, and, above all, by appeal- 
ing to the hearer’s or reader's personal experiences, hopes, clisap- 
pointments, emotions, plans and imaginings, that the great masters 
ot oratory or literature have taken hold upon their fellowmen! 

The reader perhaps regards this as fanciful and idealistic. If 
there be only something of the right ideal in it, it were well and 
good. kor the world gTOWS only through the ideal. But what a 
new world opened up to the pupils of a certain school who had 
their minds awakened to the fact that the great river along whose 
banks they were playing was actually the Mississippi River about 
which they had been reading in their 


eographies! They 
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had not realized it before. And what a new significance did cost 
and value have to certain other pupils when a visitor began to 
estimate on the board what each of them cost the parents and the 
state! How board and clothing and doctor’s bills and school 
books and supplies did mount up for a boy of twelve! And how 
surprised he was to find out that into his cost went a part of the 
teacher’s salary, and of the school-building, and of the courthouse 
and jail, and of the railroad which brought the coffee and flour 
and beef that formed his breakfast! He was waking up to con- 
tent-—— to the meanings of words, that was all. 

A gentleman was called upon to talk to a room full of young 
people just upon the verge of manhood and womanhood. There 
were good faces and hearts manifest as the gentleman’s gaze wan- 
dered from pupils to teacher but there was listlessness— inertia, 
in both. He startled them by asking abruptly “What are you 
doing here”? and pausing as if expecting a reply. Then, soften- 
ing his voice, he told the story of Kepler's falling upon his knees, 
on discovering the laws of the solar system, and thanking God for 
permitting him to think His great thoughts after him. “You are 
here,” said the speaker, “to learn to think the thoughts of the 
masterpieces of your race ; to become cosmopolitans and live every- 
where: to inherit the deeds of humanity, good or evil, by living in 
all time; to learn what it means that you are unlike the beast that 
perishes.” What an eager, hungry look there was upon their 
faces! ‘Ten years afterward a stranger walked up to that speaker 
and thanked him for opening the windows of his soul and letting 
in the light. “I was one of the heedless boys in that room,” he 
said. “I stood well in my classes. But I had no conception of 
what it all meant. I had the words, but I did not know them. 
But from the very hour of that little talk of yours both words and 
studies actually contained something for us and for the teacher, 
too. that we never found in them before. We knew it, if she 
didn’t. and that school was certainly born again.” 

And what is the conclusion of the whole matter‘ That words 
are nothing. That they are symbols only when they have meaning. 
That the truest teacher is he who blends the pupil and his speech 
so that his words are a part of himself, and who therefore aims at 
the highest and best, so that his utterances may show forth the 


possession of a noble soul. 
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THE SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR STRATTON D. BROOKS, URBANA, ILL. 


2|" FULNESS and happiness have been declared the measures 
of success in life, and the aim of education is the preparation 
of man for useful and enjoyable living. The many different 
forms in which we find the statement of the aim of education are 
but variations of this general form. Do we not endeavor “to 
adapt man to his environment and to give him an active sympathy 
with, and an insight into the institutions of his time,” to the end 
that he may be a happy participator in them? When we strive 
“to develop harmoniously all the powers of mind and body,” is it 
not for the purpose of bringing them to intelligent and enjoyable 
use? Even with happiness and usefulness as the ultimate aims, 
there is a difference in rank. The fundamental test of education, 
as a whole, is its usefulness, and not its power to produce happiness. 
That education which would furnish but the ability to enjoy life 
would find few advocates in this age. 

Education is the product of civilization and bears the stamp 
of the age that produces it. A system may carry the ear-marks of 
bygone centuries but the part which is assimilated is that which 
is applicable to the present. While this is, in a sense, an age of 
greater leisure, it is preeminently an age of greater labor. Work, 
earnest, vigorous, productive work, is more and more the motto 
of our times. Our great commercial and industrial progress, 
striding forward in a half century further than all the race had 
gone in all the centuries before, is more and more impressing on 
the schools the test of service. It is now not happiness and 
use, but pleasant usefulness. . 

This statement of the aim of education recognizes a return from 
extreme individualism to a sane consideration of the relation of the 
individual to the state. In it, the individual side while not elimin- 
ated, is properly attained only with reference to one’s service to 
the community. Fortunately, however, there is seldom any con- 
flict, and both pleasure and use are attainable by the same paths. 


Happiness may be apathetic or active, the pleasure of leisure or 
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the joy of labor, and the active kind is by far the stronger. There 
is no pleasure greater than that of achievement, no happiness 
surpassing that which comes with success, no joy to be compared 
with the joy of doing, and while there is great satisfaction with 
work for the very work’s sake, yet it is stronger, deeper, truer, 
when the end of effort is useful production. 

The child may labor with pleasure on what to older minds 
seems useless, but with the beginning of adolescence there is a new 
standard, and from year to year we apply with greater intensity 
the test of usefulness. Our very pleasures are bound up in our 
work and we approach more closely the complete union of happi- 
ness and service, or rather we lose more and more the ability to 
be happy in fields outside of useful endeavor. Play is primarily 
for pleasure; work for usefulness. He isa fortunate man who can 
find pleasure outside of his work, but most unfortunate if he does 
not find his greatest pleasure in it. 

Every man, then, is to become a worker, and it is distinctly the 
business of the high school so to guide his activities that he may 
best develop those powers which will enable him to come into 
harmonious adjustment with the institutions of his time, taking 
his place beside his fellow man with an appreciation of the dignity 
and necessity of daily labor, with a confidence in his own ability 
to do, fitted to the limit of his native power for productive labor 
and, if need be, for intelligent leadership. 

Such is the general scope of secondary education. Let us now 
turn to a more specific consideration of the detail of its attainment 
(within the limitations necessary in smaller schools). 

The first test of usefulness, and, with most men, of happiness, 
is the ability to support one’s self. While we are “ preparing for 
a life, and not for a living,” yet those of us whose fathers did not 
solve the problem of a living for us must solve it for ourselves 
before we can give much time to anything beyond or above it. 
This is not giving to education a lowly plane. It is but recognizing 
that the question of a living is all pervading, and the sooner it is 
solved, the greater the time and energy that can be given to that 
which we are pleased to call higher and better. A man’s first 
duty to himself, to his family, and to the community in which he 
lives is to be self-supporting. ‘The school should, therefore, have 
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I. Vocational aims. ‘These are attainable in many subjects and 
are of various kinds. 

First, those which are directly practical, I mean by these those 
facts and processes which find vocational use in the form in which 
they are studied in school. No detinite division can be made, but 
these would include about a third of the arithmetic taught in the 
grades, the elements of bookkeeping, and drill in language. ‘This 
last should include, if need be, improvement in reading, in spelling 
and in writing, but especially ability and facility in accurate and 
concise self-expression, but oraland written. As by self-expression 
the self is built up, the soul enlarged, we here touch also the 
aesthetic and ethical aims of school work, and, as self-expression 
demands ideas and reasoning ability, the effort to be directly prac- 
tical brings with it a supply of facts.and a training in logic. 

In the larger school, offering many subjects and an extended 
course in each, considerable specialization for vocational purposes 
is possible. Here the pupil chooses for himself the subjects which 
he considers suited to his future work. Such a school may in 
fairness offer specialized COUrTSeS applicable to particular vocations 
because those pupils who do not want them can find others suited 
to their needs. In the smaller school, however, the number of 
subjects taught rarely exceeds the number required for graduation, 
and the curriculum once determined must be taken in its entirety 
by all pupils. The school is maintained by public tax, and must 


deal impartially with all who contribute to its support. It may 


not with fairness, then, insist that all pupils take courses of 


limited application such as stenography or typewriting, but on 
the vocational side must limit itself to those things which are 
most liable to find practical application in any vocation. (Within 
this limited field, however, it should be, and can be, as complete 
and thorough as the larger school.) 

Second, those things which are conventional. ‘There are some 
things worth knowing because the world knows them. ‘The men 
and women we meet and with whom we must work” know things 
and do things, and say things which may have small application 
in practical affairs, but because their acquisition will help a man 
to attain to and to maintain a position among his fellow men, a 
knowledge of these things becomes a matter of practical worth and 


the man who does not know them is at a disadvantage. 
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The various circles of life have different sets of conventional- 
ities. ‘The mispronunciation of a word or a lack of knowledge 
about Shakespere might not affect a day laborer, but there are 
circles into whose inmost shrine such a sinner may not come. 
Because we do not know into what circles our pupils may fall, we 
must teach to all as much as possible of the conventional world 
knowledge. Conventionalities are general and local, and he is a 
wise superintendent who can adjust his work to their varying 
demands, omitting things which have little to hold them in the 
course except tradition, such as mediaeval arithmetic, or reviews 


of common branches in the ninth grade and adapting his other 


1g 
work to the environment in which he labors. The teacher of 
zoology in the southern fruit district might wisely give time to 
economic entomology, which a teacher in an Illinois River town 
could more profitably use in studying fish or mollusks. A subject 
which has nothing but conventionality to commend it may well 
be omitted. 

The various subjects have varying degrees of conventional 
worth. Knglish and American literature, history and civil govern- 
ment are perhaps the strongest in this respect, for the thoughts 
and conversation of men run on these things. Pltysics have some 
conventional value. Some parts of botany and zoology and espe- 
cially the elements of physical geography as furnishing useful 
general information ay be considered as of some conventional 
worth. (The conventional side of all of these may be as well 
taught m the small high school as in the large one). 

Third, those things which are disciplinary. In fact, the best 
training for vocational purposes frequently comes from work not 
called practical. Habits of thought and habits of work are 
determining factors in attaining success. The ability to think 
accurately and correctly, to determine the given conditions and to 
draw from the correct conclusions, to state them concisely and to 
use them effectively,—these are the essentially practical things. 
May we not with this in mind insist that algebra and geometry 
deserve a place on the prescribed list. Should we not with equal 
vigor urge foreign language as the most effective educational tool 
for the purpose in hand. Is there not a portion of our science 


which will assist us here, and are not history and English, though 
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less effective, yet so taught by many teachers as to give this 
training ? 

May we not also attain to practical ends by giving correct habits 
of work? Accuracy, rapidity, neatness and completeness are 
practical things, and the boy who has learned these lessons from 
quantitative experimental work in physics and chemistry, has some- 
thing quite as practical as a knowledge of bookkeeping. In fact, 
itis from this view that bookkeeping itself has its greatest worth. 
Here again we find great use for algebra and geometry. Language 
work lends itself more readily to this purpose than does history 
or English. Any subject, however, in the hands of a competent 
teacher may accomplish much along these lines. 

This field of the disciplinary occupies the greater share of time 
and attention in school work, and it is here that the smaller school 
finds its greatest limitations. That portion of science which gives 
the best training in efficient methods of work is the part for which 
apparatus and equipment is most needed. Financial conditions 
do not allow of extensive laboratory or library facilities, and 
science, history and English suffer thereby. Mathematics and 
language are less affected and, if in the hands of as good a teacher, 
are as well taught in the small school as in the large. 

The aims set forth above look towards the creating of a self- 
supporting individual. This individual, however, is one of a 
community, and his education should have done something towards 
adjusting him to the conditions of community life. Life and 
liberty are our first desires. These necessitate government. With 
us the government is vested in the people and the schools may 
justly have aims looking towards the perfection, vitality, and per- 
petuity of the national life. What are these ? 

Il. Governamental Aims? ; 

First, the maintaining of equality. It is one of our beliefs that 
each boy shall have free and intelligent choice of his own vocation 
in life. This intelligent choice demands a broader knowledge and 
«a better understanding than is furnished by the elementary course. 

Most high school pupils do not have definite selections of voca- 
tion made, and those who do have, seldom tollow those selected. 
They are in an age of changing interests, and while the greatest 


educational progress is possible along the lines of dominant in- 
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terest, any system of free electives is pernicious and harmful if it 
permits the omission of things which are liable to be fundamental 
to the development of the new dominant interests which are sure 
to arise later, and which are more liable to become the permanent 
ones of life’s work. 

Itis the function of the high school to suggest, direct, control 
and in the end to leave the child with a general intelligent interest 
in the varied activities of life, to lead him, in so far as possible, to 
an understanding of the conditions under which he lives and is 
to live; to enable him to find the best permanent dominant interest 
and to choose wisely the work which he is to do and especially 
that for which he is suited. The small high school may not 
offer many subjects and is therefore somewhat limited in the lines 
of interest it may develop, yet it touches upon all of the main 
lines of human endeavor and is perhaps quite as liable to leave its 
graduate with a general sympathetic attitude towards human in- 
stitutions and human activities as is the larger school with its more 
numerous but more highly specialized courses. 

Second, to promote good citizenship. This is accomplished by 
increasing the general intelligence. To exercise wisely the powers 
of government, either as a voter or an officer, demands the ability 
to think. Intelligence is the protection of democracy against the 
demagog. But good citizenship demands not only intelligence, 
but character. An educated rascal is a greater menace to society 
than an ignorant one. The building of character is accomplished 
by the aesthetic and ethical sides of school work. Sometimes it 
may be effected almost directly, as in art or music, subjects which, 
however, find little place in our smaller schools. For the most 
part it comes indirectly from daily contact with the various sub- 
jects, and especially from the personal influence of the teaching 
force. History and literature have been looked up to as the best 
subjects for character building, and in so far as finances limit then 
effective teaching in the small school, in so far does it fail of its 
best work. 

In the main, however, the. small school can do more for the 
building of character and the promoting of patriotic citizenship 
than can the large one. Two conditions render this possible. The 


character of our knowledge depends upon the number and kind of 
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previous experiences to which it is related. For this apperceptive 
purpose real life experiences have a power, or, as has been said, a 
degree of “warmth” and “intimacy” far surpassing book ex- 
periences. The boy or girl in our smaller towns comes from a 
more intimate contact with nature; has a daily experience with a 
greater variety of life activities and has, therefore, a better ground- 
work upon which to build. He is nearer to nature than the city 
high school pupil, and the many advantages of this have been so 
well stated so many times that they need not be repeated here. 

A second reason for the better character developing opportunity 
of the smaller school is that the teacher there is more intimately 
associated with the pupils. Personal influence does more than 
books, and the close contact of each teacher with every pupil in 
the school brings opportunities for character building which do 
not come to the department teacher who meets her pupils but once 
per day. The high school period is pre-eminently the one in 
in which children form lasting likes for someone older than them- 
selves. The boy picks his ideal man and begins to pattern after 
the model selected. He may choose the bartender or the drayman, 
but that teacher who is not often selected is not fitted for high 
school work. Character building is largely one of personal in- 
fluence, and because the teachers in the smaller schools come closer 
to their pupils, theirs is the greater opportunity. 

The graduate of the small high school, then, will go forth with 
such directly practical things as are generally applicable. He will 
be in some measure prepared to accomodate himself to the con- 
ventionalities of the circle in which he moves, and he will have 
had some training in accurate and correct thinking and in thor- 
ough and efficient methods of work. He will be somewhat  pre- 


pared for intelligent choice of a vocation, and equipped for 


honest, patriotic and intelligent citizenship. 

There will be no question as to whether he intends to enter 
college, for the best preparation for life should be, and is beginning 
to be recognized as the best preparation for college. Such a boy 
will find all avenues open to him for he will not have been allowed 
to omit things which are essential to the development of any one 
of the many dominant interests which may now take permanent 
hold upon him. The large high school may maintain one course 
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for the boy {who wishes to become a stenographer, and another 
for the one who intends to enter one of those colleges which still 
fail to recognize that efficient life preparation is ample for the 
effective pursuit of a college course, but such a proceeding does 
not lie within the possibilities of the smaller school. Neither the 
preparation of college freshmen, nor the equipping of stenographers 
is within its proper scope except in so far as it has bent its whole 
energy to the preparation of all its pupils along such lines as will 
enable them to enter either business life or college with equal 
success. 

This limitation arises from the financial conditions which prevent 
the offering of parallel courses, thus compelling the school to choose 
for its best effort those things of value to all pupils. In the 
disciplinary side of science work, financial considerations bring 
restrictions. Here, unfortunately, tradition and conventionality 
insist that the school shall teach four, or six, or even eight sciences 
when, there is not equipment for one. The time thus taken on 
subjects which can be at the best but inadequately and ineffectively 
presented, and whose total result is a few interesting, but for the 
most part, useless facts, detracts from the effectiveness of the 
whole school. The smaller schools, as a class, teach more sciences 
than the larger ones, and this is one of the greatest sources of 
weakness. If the school authorities could bring clearly before 
them the possibilities of the situation, and leave out those things 
for which they cannot make adequate provision, many small 
schools would be greatly improved. The interest of science itself 
demands that such schools teach fewer sciences, but teach them 
better. The lack of economy in working an eight hundred dollar 
teacher with a ten-dollar outfit should cause any intelligent board 
to make provision for a gradual addition to the equipment which 
would as soon as possible enable the school to teach the disciplinary 
as well as the conventional and informational side of science work. 

Finance is the primary cause of the limitations imposed upon 
the small high schools. It limits the number of teachers, and if a 
proper length of recitation is maintained, this, in turn, limits the 
number of recitations and prevents the offering of parallel courses 
and the introduction of electives. Even without electives, the 
quantity of work necessarily undertaken by each teacher is often 


accomplished at the expense of quality. 
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The amount of taxation already upon the smaller communities 
is as great as can well be borne and until we have in every state 
legislative recognition of the principle that the education of all the 
pupils of the state should be charged upon all the property in it, 
these financial limitations cannot be removed. Our remedy lies in 
patient, persistent and effective work to bring about this result. 
In the meantime that small school will accomplish most whose 
principal sees clearly the limitations of the situation, who can 
most wisely select those things which he can best do, who will lay 
the greatest emphasis of the school upon the things which have 
fewest limitations, and who can wisely concentrate effort where it 
will accomplish most in the attaining of the aims of secondary 


education. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EREA COLLEGE, Kentucky, is an institution of great importance 

to the country at large, and especially to the South. It is too 

little known. Located among the foot-hills of the Cumberland Mount- 
ains, 130 miles south of Cincinnati, its constituency is chiefly the 
‘¢mountain people” of that section. It was founded before the war 
by anti-slavery Kentuckians, has been open from the beginning to both 
men and women, and since the war to both races. It is claimed that 
Berea draws more students from the North than any other Kentucky 
institution. ‘* The citizens as a rule sympathize with the educational 
and moral aims of the institution.”” The school maintains a department 
of applied Science, including carpentry, agriculture, printing, nursing, 
and domestic science ; a normal department; a preparatory department ; 
literary, scientific and classical courses; music; an extension depart- 
ment, furnishing libraries, lectures and teachers’ and former students’ 
institutes; beside model elementary schools. The institution enrolls 
nearly 1,000 students. The eighteen buildings are located on a campus 
of fifty acres, besides which are an athletic field, twenty-five acres of 
garden, one hundred and fifty acres of farm land, and 800 acres of 
Forest Preserve. In its heroic efforts to elevate the loyal, hardy, 
though uneducated ‘* mountain people,” courageously ‘* maintaining in 
Kentucky the principle of equality — give every man an equal chance,” 
Berea College deserves to be better known than it is, and to receive 
from men of wealth such an endowment as will assure its future success. 
Berea College is a unique educational enterprise that has long since 


ceased to be an experiment. 


_. last among the states of the Union to come to this interest, 
; Ohio is aroused upon the subject of Normal Schools for the 
training of Teachers, as never before. Whether the State Legislature 
now in session will lend the movement its financial and statutory sup- 
port remains to be seen. Ohio school men have urged the great need 
upon the members of the General Assembly in successive sessions for 
many years. ‘That is, public school men have done so. It has, as 
generally, had the almost united opposition of the representatives from 
the rural districts and generally of the college and private school influ- 
ence. The university at Athens in part supported by the State, and 


the Ohio University at Columbus, have maintained pedagogical depart- 
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ments with’ considerable patronage for several years; but the common 
schools, and especially the elementary schools in villages, towns, 
smaller cities and in the country districts, have profited little 
from these provisions. With these exceptions and aside from the 
training schools in a half dozen or more of the larger cities of the state, 
no public funds have been available for the training of teachers in Ohio. 
It seems late in the history of public free education to undertake anew 
the arguments for the necessity of trained teachers. Whether it be in 
the older states of the East or the newer states of the West and the 
far West, the need has been recognized and has everywhere else been 
more or less adequately met. It is confidently hoped that in the pres- 
ent campaign throughout the State the movement may take effective 
shape in the organization of at least two schools for the training of 
elementary teachers. If so, the schools and teachers of Ohio will be 
entitled to receive the congratulations of the educational and educated 
public everywhere. 


HE great educational problem of the present day is doubtless the 
improvement of schools and teachers and methods in the sparsely 
settled districts of the United States; and the arousing of a wholesome 
and intelligent public sentiment in the several communities favorable to 
a full and effective and sensible schooling for all children. The official 
reports concerning school attendance in the more remote districts, the 
short service of teachers in these schools, and the shorter length of 
terms, would be disheartening were it not that so really great improve- 
ment may be observed since 1885 or 1890 in most states. Not in the 
South alone, but in the Western states also, and even in the older sys- 
tems of the East the improvement of the quality of teaching under rural 
and semi-rural conditions is obvious. Much remains to be desired. <A 
more hearty confidence of the public in the profitable and helpful pro- 
duct of the schools, and a better equipment of the teaching body, must 
be secured. Probably the former will soonest come through realizing 
the latter. Teachers in the small towns and country have need of all 
the professional furnishing that is claimed for teachers in the city. 
Access to libraries, the training of the Normal school, supplies of 
apparatus, longer terms of school, more regular attendance of pupils, 
more years of schooling in the aggregate, and more money put into both 
instruction and equipment, all wait in a measure upon a teaching body 
whose service will make these things seem desirable. How to bring to 
these outlying districts teachers of richer life and broader scholarship 
and finer skill and the larger personal influence that makes for public 
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confidence and progressive interests is a problem that will not be solved 
in a day; but it is being solved, and the teacher is the center of inter- 


est. 


NE of the most serious questions relating to the well-being of the 
country schools is that of how to secure a more permanent ten- 
ure of office in the teaching force. Under present conditions the real 
object of the people,— who have established the schools and maintain 
them by great sacrifices as expressed in heavy tax bills,—is often 
absolutely defeated. ‘The proper training of their children is rendered 
impossible by the interruptions and losses occasioned by frequent 
changes of teachers in a given year or even a single term. We know 
of a school where the children of one grade had five different teachers 
in a period of about twelve weeks. If the mere covering of so many 
pages of text-book lesson-getting is the whole of schooling, this evil 
may not be serious. But if personal influence is an important factor, 
if system and plan and intelligent codperation between teacher and 
pupils, if orderliness and continuity of mental effort and impression 
are essential factors in the problem of education, then such repeated 
changes and interruptions greatly interfere with, if they do not alto- 
gether defeat the main objects for which the people pay their money for 
the establishment and maintenance of the public school system. 


iw seeking a remedy for this evil we must take human nature as it is, 

and we must take into consideration the interests of all parties con- 
cerned. It is but human that an ambitious city superintendent seeking 
to make his schools and his teaching force the best in the county or state, 
and having the money at his disposal, should offer the bribe of an increase 
in salary to a newly discovered brilliaut teacher in a small town which 
is able to pay her but an inconsiderable stipend. It is equally natural 
that said teacher having discovered in her country practice-ground that 
she has the teaching gift, and having secured that all-important qualifi- 
vation, eaperience, should wish to enlarge her sphere of usefulness and 
gratify her ambition by accepting the more remunerative city position 
that this successful superintendent holds out to her. These forces will 
operate in spite of all that can be said. ‘They are by no means evil or 
deplorable, but natural and healthful tendencies, stimulative to progress 
and vitally related to the highest good of the educational system. 
Only they must be properly controlled. It ought not to be good form 
for a superintendent to coax away a usefully employed teacher in the 
middle of a termor a school year. A public and professional senti- 
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ment ought to be created against it. There are at least four parties 
concerned,— the teacher, the superintendent who wants her, the chil- 
dren whom she is teaching, and the parents whose children are being 
educated and whose money maintains the public school system. We 
may not consider the superintendent’s or the teacher’s side of the case 
alone. The parents may justly claim that having assumed the task for 
an agreed compensation she should continue the work at least for a 
reasonable time, say until the end of the school year, unless released 
for some such supreme reason as sickness or incompetency. To em- 
phasize this moral obligation we would suggest the propriety of a mod- 
erate money consideration for a completed year of teaching service. 
If a teacher's salary would naturally be $600 a year, let the offer be 
$550, with the provision that if she completes the full year’s service 
the additional sum of fifty dollars will be given her at the close of the 
year. We believe that this would be very effective in increasing the 
tenure of office among public school teachers. We would like to see 


some courageous school Board try the experiment. 


{Communications. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL GARDENS. 


Epiror of ** EpucatTion ”’ 


NHE interest in the movement for the introduction of Rural Indus- 
try and Nature Study in the exercises of every American country 
school manifested by communications with which the writer has been 
favored by readers of Mr. H. L. Clapp’s articles on the subject in 
Epvucation and elsewhere, and the importance of the subject itself, are 
pleaded as an excuse for admission to your columns of the following 
additional explanation. 

The introduction of urban handicrafture into the curricula of the 
public schools of cities which, in the century just past, was among the 
first fruits of the revolt against the narrow ecclesiasticism inherited 
from former ages is well known. A little later, such subjects as phys- 
ies, biology and scientific husbandry, in spite of strong clerical opposi- 
tion, attained, on both sides of the Atlantic, a recognized and honored 
place in seminaries of collegiate rank, But, until quite recently, 
country school exercises were everywhere,— as among Knglish-speak- 
ing people they still are,— essentially mediwval. Had it depended on 
the initiative of the European peasant, the reform would not have taken 
place. For once, the paternal methods of his autocratic government 
resulted in a great and now everywhere conceded blessing. In each 
nation, the decision of the central authority,—even to guarantee of 
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advanced salaries for the higher grade tutorship demanded,— was 
promptly carried out in every particular. In countries like England or 
the United States, where such summary procedures are impossible, the 
well-known bucolic aversion both to added expense and to changes of 
any sort operate to maintain the statu quo. What the movement needs 
is a few model school gardens such as described in the consular reports 
of investigations ordered by the United States Department of State at 
the present writer’s solicitation and procurable of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE HENRY KNIGHT. 


THE ENGLISH GERUND. 


“N EDUCATION for November, page 151, an article on the English 

Gerund rightly exposed the defective treatment which words in -ing 

receive in many grammars. A few words may be added to that excel- 
lent article. 

The nature of the words in -/ng is forced upon the attention of teach- 
ers who are teaching their scholars to translate from other languages 
into English. Students who are translating Greek or Hebrew infini- 
tives into English before their sense of inflectional forms has matured 
are apt to call an infinitive a participle because it has been translated 
into a word in -ing. It seems impossible to convince them that a verbal 
form in -ing can be anything but a participle. 

Suitable illustrations of the idiom are found in the English Bible, the 
book of Ruth, Chap. I., 6: ** The Lord has visited his people in giving 
them bread”; ; I., 15: ** Would ye stay for them from having hus- 
bands?” I., 18, ** Then she left speaking unto her”; III., 3: ** Until 
he shall have done eating and drinking.” ‘The originals of the italicized 
words are infinitives, so are the italicized words in the English. The 
second and third sentences could have been translated into idiomatic 
English thus: ‘* Would ye stay for them so as not to have husbands ? ” 
and ‘**She ceased to speak to her.” It may be impossible to find 
phrases in English for the translation of the first and fourth sentences 
in which the infinitive form with the preposition **to” shall be used. 
I have not been able to think of English phrases in which ‘* to give,” 
**to eat” and ‘+ to drink ” may be used to express the ideas in question. 
It is to be noted that in the first three sentences the words ‘* giving,” 
‘shaving’ and ‘* speaking” have verbal government, they are not par- 
ticiples, for their nature is not that of adjectives, but that of nouns. 

These illustrations from classic English would be multiplied by an 
extended examination of the English Bible of 1611. It would be found 
that in many instances either form of the infinitive might be used, in 
some instances that only one could be used, and that often the form in 
-ing has, like all infinitives, the value of both noun and verb. 


F. B. DEnto. 
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A STUDY FROM A NEW BOOK,— MILDRED. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM, CONNEAUT LAKE, PA. 


- EVER read any book that is not a year old,” says Emerson. 


During this period of probation it will have fully demon- 
strated its right to existence, or it will have been cast aside for some 
new favorite. 

As a whole, the wisdom of the injunction is apparent. The separat- 
ing of the chaff from the wheat is relegated to a special foree, a device 
always time-saving, usually most effective. Yet is the spirit of utter 
dependence thus inculeated always wise, even in so important a matte 
as the selection of literature? We teach the beauties of nature, the 
wondrous life of bee and blossom; yet if this ended with the mere accu- 
mulation of facts without developing original thought and investigation, 
it were but a sorry make-shift of nature study. Likewise the study of 
literature which restricts to what others have found and talked about 
seems a somewhat aggravated case of limitation. 

The objection comes that the masterpieces, properly studied, furnish 
many times the amount of material that it is possible to give in the 
ordinary school curriculum. True; they could fill a lifetime. Yet 
pupils so thoroughly drilled in the characteristics of good literature 
that they can at once detect the genuine or spurious have a wonderful 
advantage through this discriminating sense. The new beauties which 
gleam forth at every reading of real literature are at once theirs. While 
it is not the purpose of the writer to detract from the study of the class- 
ies, there is no reason why the homely words of a Sangster, the sympa- 
thetic pathos of a Riley, or the quaint dialect of a Dunbar should be 
passed by, simply because the ink with which they were penned is 
searcely dry. 

In ** Mildred,” a poem by Blanche Fearing, lately issued by M. A. 
Donohue & Co., Chicago, there are several points which serve to render 
it of special value both to teacher and pupil. In a sketch of Miss 
Fearing’s work both as lawyer and poet, briefly told in the May issue 
of Epvucation, mention was made of * The Island Lily,” with its 
wondrous background of old ocean’s kaleidoscopic views. In its pos- 
thumous companion the power of music is the central thought. 

The opening lines present a striking study of humanity in the form 
of the old Italian who measures life on the common scale of dollars and 
cents. In direct contrast is the golden-haired child with ‘* ragged 


twinkling shoes,” who wrests weird music from an old accordion. 
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Then comes her rescue from the harsh master, the failure to learn from 
books, and finally the revelation of the soul through the chords of the 
great cathedral organ. Andin this unfolding of her higher nature is 
presented an excellent illustration of the advisability of working with 


instead of against the natural inclinations. 


‘¢ The books were thrown by, and new teachers came, 
Who taught her in the language of her soul. 
They did not call her dull, but wonderful, 
From little feet to golden head athrob 
With irrepressible musiec.”’ 


‘The danger in harsh words presents a practical point in pedagogy, be 
the leader in kindergarten or college. ‘The thought so beautifully yet 
forcibly expressed is equally binding upon pupils, — worthy of being 
enshrined among the rules of life. 


‘+ The great 
Of heart are always gentle, easily hurt, 
Like little children with large need of love, 
Whose hearts are broken by a cruel word.” 


And the alarming features of the child’s natural balm for stinging 


words is thus aptly told in the succeeding lines : — 


‘* Now Mildred dreamed in secret how to steal 
Away to some sweet, solitary spot 
Where there would be no people, only trees, 
Fountains and birds that know no cruel speech ; 
Where she could lie with her accordion 
All day amid the flowers, and pass her life 
In music.” 


Her power of speech through her loved art is graphically told, and is 


an eloquent plea for specialization directed by natural talent : — 


‘* Some of our mightiest thoughts sweep by the brain, 
Just barely brushing it with their stretched wings, 
Like eagles ranging toward the sun, and we 
But hear a rush and feel a breath of wings, 

Or catch a falling feather, and behold, 

The splendid thing is gone forever. But she 
Wings her pure thoughts with music, and they fly 
Straight to the listening soul.” 


Even in the darkest hour the hero takes an optimistic view of the 
situation, and hope, crushed by jealousy, gleams faintly yet steadily 
amid the ruins. 
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And yet I think that he who once has loved 
In all sincerity, though what he loves 

Proves ‘all unworthy of his passionate trust, 
Can never sink to lowest depths of life, 

No more thmn if an angel sent from heaven 
With some divine commission to far worlds, 
Should break his wings against a star and fall 
Forever and forever, he could reach 

The bottom of the infinite universe.”’ 


And again, when love rises phoenix-like, — 


‘* Better it is to chain to thee one heart 

By links of sweetness than to rule the world. 

The world’s a dying star; the star of love 

Grows brighter giving light, and day by day 

Gathers fresh glory.” 

Richness of imagination, beauty of thought and expression, and 

depth*of feeling, characteristic elements in all Miss Fearing’s works, 
are eloquently shown in the closing lines of the dainty volume : — 


‘¢ The morning broke as. if an angel stood 
Knee-deep in sunbeams on the shores of day, 
Tossing the stars like pebbles one by one 
Into the vast incoming tide of light. 

And soon as if a brother angel stood 

High in the great cathedral, singing clear, 

The golden-throated angelus pealed forth 

Its slow, sweet salutation to the dawn. 

So lived and loved, and loving, died these two, 
And so the people found them heart to heart, 
Shrouded in the thick gold of Mildred’s hair, 
And buried them together by the sea.” 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN CANADA. 


Ontario. — The recent report of the Minister of Education for On- 
tario comprises many particulars of special interest to ourselves. The 
statistics of school enrollment show a steady falling off in the last two 
decades amounting for the whole period to six per cent. The causes 
are not entirely clear, but are evidently in part, the drawing of younger 
pupils (below five) into the kindergartens, which are now part of the 
public system, and the decrease in the number of pupils above the nor- 
mal age for school training. ‘The legal school age in Ontario extends 
from five to twenty-one years, and in sparsely settled districts, pupils 
above twenty-one are often enrolled. Naturally, as the school provi- 
sion increases and improves, the older pupils either enter higher institu- 
tions or reach a fair degree of attainment at an earlier age than formerly 
—while the school enrollment has declined. The average attendance 
has increased, which indicates general improvement in the conduct of 
the schools. 

The increase in public high schools, though not so great as that which 
has taken place in our own country since the middle of the last century, 
is a marked feature of the Ontario record. The total number of high 
schools in the province rose from 103 in 1867 to 13Lin 1900. The inerease 
in enrollment was much greater, viz., from 5,696 pupils to 21,723, that is 
the attendance upon these schools nearly tripled. During the last decade 
the increase in high school enrollment was trifling, but this is explained 
by the organization of continuation classes in public schoois in places 
where a:distinet high school cannot well be maintained. As these 
classes are really engaged in high school work, their multiplication 
shows that the public demand for secondary instruction is steadily 
growing. The cost per pupil in the high schools, which was $21.80 in 
1867, was $33 in 1900. 

Temperance instruction has been virtually made compulsory by 
including it in the requirements for admission to colleges. Every child 
who pursues his studies to the fifth grade of the public schools receives 
instruction in physiology and in the deleterious effects of stimulants 
and nareotics. ‘The number of pupils in this subject increased from 
33,926 in 1882, to 199,229 in 1900. 

Kindergartens whieh were introduced into Ontario in 1882 and 
incorporated into the publie school system in 1885, now number 120, 


with 250 teachers and 11,254 pupils under seven years of age. 
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The total expenditure for the public schools of the province reached 
$4,587,087 in 1900, or 9.92 per pupil. 


GENERAL MOVEMENTS. 


In all the Canadian provinces the subject of manual and _ technical 
training is engaging attention. A practical effort in this direc- 
tion was made in Ontario in 1870, establishment of a technical 
college at Toronto, since developed into the School of Practical Sci- 
ence. Manual and technical training have always been recognized in 
the schools of the Christian Brothers which form an important part of 
the educational portion of Quebec. Interest in this work has been 
increased in the two leading provinces and extended to all the others 
by the recent action of Sir William Mac Donald. This public-spirited 
philanthropist, who had already made a gift of two and a half million 
dollars to McGill University, Montreal, offered in 1898 to equip a 
school or department of manual training to serve as a model in each of 
the provinces of Canada, and to provide for the training of the neces- 
sary teachers at one normal school in each province for a period of 
three years. From the fund thus supplied, provision has been made 
for the instruction of 6,000 boys. Pending the supply of teachers 
from the provincial normal schools, many teachers were engaged from 
abroad, principally from Great Britain. Several cities of Ontario have 
made liberal appropriations for the extension of the work. In Montreal 
the inauguration of manual training as a feature of the public school 
has just been celebrated with interesting ceremonies and all the other 
provinces are moving in this matter. 

Sir William Mae Donald has followed this benefaction by a gift of 
$125,000 for the erection of buildings on the campus of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, in which instruction will be given to teachers in 
Nature Study and Domestic Science. The latter subject is intended 
particularty as a means of improving the domestic side of rural life. 

In the department of Higher Education, the most important proposi- 
tion now under discussion is that of university consolidation. The 
question has assumed a double aspect. On the one side is a project 
for consolidating the universities of the three maritime provinces, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. This project 
affects six Protestant and three Catholic colleges in these provinces, 
owning property to the aggregate amount of $800,000 with an annual 
income of about $95,000 and an attendance of 1,200 students. The 
largest of these institutions is Dalhousie, at Halifax, which but recently 
gave to Edinburgh one of its ablest professors. ‘The loss furnishes an 


argument in favor of the proposed measure. 
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As expressed by a local journal, ‘*¢It is probable that Old Scotia 
could not have robbed the new of Professor Mae Gregor, if he had had 
the wider field of a maritime university in which to work.” 

The other proposal relative to university consolidation pertains to 
Ontario, in which province the idea is of long duration. While the 
majority of persons interested favor the project, it is strongly opposed 
by Principal Grant, of Queen’s University. He is waging vigorous 
opposition in a series of articles, in one of which he says: ‘One 
university for Ontario, or two, three, or more, as may be needed.” 

* * * ++ Admittedly the best educated part of Great Britain is 
Scotland, a country very much smaller than Ontario, and it had four 
universities when it contained less than a million of people. A Uni- 
versity College, which is practically a fifth, has recently been added to 
the number in the city of Dundee. All five institutions are aided by 
the Imperial Treasury, and Mr. Carnegie is credited with the intention 
of founding a sixth in the South of Seotland. What would Scotland 


have been without its different centres of light? 
LIBRARIES. 


It is worthy of note that libraries are fostered in Canada as an 
agent auxiliary to public schools. The Education Department of 
Ontario has sent out seven traveling libraries to remote points carefully 
adapted to the respective localities. A recent estimate places the num- 
ber of libraries in the several provinces at 480, with a total of 1,874,632 
books, and 122,476 pamphlets. 

Toronto has fifteen libraries, public or semi-public, all save four 
devoted to special subjects. 

Canadian reports and journals furnish abundant evidence that politi- 
cal and partisan interests are allowed to interfere with the progress of 
education. Even Ontario, whose school system is admirable, suffers 
more from these adverse influences than states like Massachusetts, 
where public opinion in favor of a liberal school policy is immensely 
stronger than any partisan opposition. 


A. Tt. ® 


























Jaume ence ois 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 

Student Life and Customs. By Henry D. Sheldon, Ph. D. This is one of the 
late additions to the International Education Series. It is a happy thought to 
write a book on this subject. The present volume is written in a philosophical 
style, commensurate with the dignity of the series to which it belongs. The author 
makes it a real contribution to the pedagogical literature of the age. His work has 
necessarily been laborious, as what has been written consists chiefly in scattered 
articles here and there, upon the subject. The Editor points out the fact that a 
book on Student life in Universities and Colleges is from a philosophical point of 
view an account of the manner in which the student reacts against the rules and 
regulations of the institution in order to preserve his individuality. ‘* Education” 


he says, ‘*involves two wills, an individual will and an institutional will.’? The 
student finds himself lifted above his former estate and in a sense above the com 
mon run of mankind, by his education. This enhances his individuality. But he 
finds himself also circumscribed by the requirements of the school and the estab- 
lished order of the institution of which he has become apart. The school breaks 
the continuity of his old home life and makes requirements of him which are new. 
“he inter-play of law and individual freedom produces the phenomena which are 
studied in this book. Section 1 deals with the Mediaeval Universities ; section 2, 
the German Universities ; section 3, the English Universities ; section 4, the Eng- 
lish Public Schools ; section 5, Scottish Universities. All this under the general 
head of Student Life in Europe. There are also chapters on student life in 
colonial colleges during the Revolutionary period,—and the student societies in 
the transition period, and in the modern period. There is a chapter on student 
societies in secondary schools. College fraternities are fully considered,— the 
balance of opinion being favorable to them. College athletics are treated care- 
fully in section 2 of chapter 4. There is an extensive bibliography of the subject, 
covering more than forty pages, and citing many articles printed in the college and 
educational magazines. ‘The author has put the educational world under a debt of 
obligation to him for his pains-taking and exhaustive work in the preparation of 
this book, every page of which bears the stamp of a master mind. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.20 net. 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry. By Fabian Ware. ‘This 
book has been written with the intention of placing before the English public an 
account of the educational work that has contributed so largely to build up to its 
present magnificent proportions the foreign trade and industry of our nation. 
The mere statement of the title will indicate the significance of the book. It is 
subsidiary to all history-study of our country,—revealing the national aim, and 
indicating the direction of progress which our civilization is taking. With the 
customary thoroughness of all the books of this International Education Series, this 
book goes to the foundation of our national industry, and traces the efforts of 
England, Germany, France and America to lay educational foundations. There 
is much material in the book relating to the founding of technical schools, special 


training of teachers, the establishment of bureaus, the extension of commercial 
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education, the rise and development of manual training schools, ete. A very 
satisfactory feature of the book is the carefully prepared and complete index at 
the end. Dr. William T. Harris, the Editor, writes an interesting preface, which 
in a brief space affords the reader a comprehensive glimpse into the field of in- 
vestigation which he is to enter in company with the author. These editorial 
prefaces constitute a by no means insignificant part of this entire series of books. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.20 net. 


The Civil War and the Constitution. By John W. Burgess, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Professor Burgess has long been well known as a writer upon constitutional his- 
tory, and as an educator of commanding influence in his chosen field of Political 
Science. He has made a study of a vast number of Congressional records,— Exec- 
utive orders,— diplomatic epistles and military reports,— drawing his conclusions 
from these original sources of historical information. He is an independent 
thinker and student who always works by scientific methods,— and his conclusions 
carry weight by reason of his ability, thoroughness and absolute loyalty to the 
facts as he finds them. There is a great deal of interesting fresh matter in relation 
to the Civil War in this volume. The chapter, for instance, on the capture of Fort 
Sumter, accompanied by a clear outline map, throws a flood of light upon the dark 
time at the opening of the war. ’rofessor Burgess keeps steadily in mind, how- 
ever, the real aim of his work, which is to find and reveal the causes leading to the 
development of our constitutional history. Students of Political Science will follow 
the course of his thought with great interest, and whether they accept all of his 
conclusions or not, they will recognize in the author of this book an earnest, pains- 
taking scientific investigator, who has the courage of his convictions. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00 net. 


Child Stories From The Masters. ‘This is a charming little volume by Maud 
Menefee, containing eleven stories, each using some masterpiece original as a 
basis. The eight illustrations are historical specimens of fine art suited to the 
stories told. They are admirably adapted for reading and use in even the lower 
grades of school, either by teacher or pupil. ‘‘ Pippa,’’ from Browning; ‘* The 
Angelus,’’? suggested by Millet’s painting ; and ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ from ‘* Niebelungen 
Ring,’’ are chaste specimens of story telling. Primary teachers will find the book 
rich in material and suggestion. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


First Steps in English Composition, really scems to he what its title implies, a 
beginner’s text in acquiring the art of writing. Few subjects in the elementary or 
secondary years, of so great importance are taught so scrappily. It has seemed 
almost impossible to reduce instruction in composition to a system and make a us- 
able book. This seems to have accomplished the purpose. The order of steps is 
simple, the instructions are plain, the illustrations’ are abundant and pertinent, and 
the touch of rhetoric is reasonable. Chapter X., on the Art of Story-Telling, is 
particularly good. H.C. Peterson. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. 


Household Stories For The Smallest Readers is a volume of choice classic home 
stories effectively told by the author of the ‘* Norse Gods and Heroes,’’ and beau- 
tifully illustrated. The collection includes ‘‘The Little Red Hen,’’ ** Chicken 
Little,’ ‘*‘The Three Bears,’’? ‘‘The Golden Fleece,’’? ‘*The Ugly Duckling,”’ 
‘¢ Ulysses,’ ‘* Daphne,’’ and more than thirty other tried and loved stories. The 
book would seem to be well suited to the use of children themselves in the second 
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half of the first year and for sight reading in the second year. Myth, story, his- 
tory, nature and literature are all drawn upon for interesting matter, put into very 
attractive form. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. 


Greek Art. By T. W. Heermance, Ph. D. This is a pretty little monograph 
on the rise and progress of art in Greece. It is illustrated by five beautiful full- 
page photograveurs, representing the Victory of Samothrace, The Three Fates, 
The Marble Faun, The Dying Gaul, and a Relief from the Arch of Titus. A 
bibliography of Greek art is included in the volume. The book is published by 
A. W. Elson & Co., Boston, partly for the purpose of illustrating their pictures 
for school-room decoration, in which line of artistic work this firm is doing excel- 
lent service. 

Seaside and Wayside No. 3. By Julia McNair Wright. The series of Nature 
Readers to which this book belongs, presents in pure and simple language a mar- 
vellous number of common facts which every child should know. ‘They are 
among the best of the many books of nature study that have lately been 
offered to the schools for supplementary reading. They are written in a style that 
interests the young student, and while strictly scientific and accurate, they are at 
the same time interesting, and hold the attention throughout. They are excellent 
books for the home as well as for the school, and many a person of maturer years 
will find them pleasant reading. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 45c. Books 
1, 2, and 4 are priced 25, 35 and 50c. respectively. 


The firm of Little, Brown & Co. is rapidly coming to the front as publishers of 
excellent books for supplementary reading in the schools. For students of history 
in our high schools we know of nothing more stimulating and fascinatingly inter- 
esting than The World’s Discoverers, by William Henry Johnson, which is a story 
‘‘of bold voyages by brave navigators during a thousand years.’’ ‘The book in- 
cludes voyages that were made with a view to finding a sea route to the Indies. 
There are chapters on the Voyage of Marco Polo and his influence in stimulating 


exploration; on the early discoveries of the Portuguese; the youth and surround- 
ings of Christopher Columbus; Magellan’s youth and training; his discovery of the 


Philippines,— and very many other fascinating chapters. The book is fully illus- 
trated and bears the publishers’ well-known stamp of substantiality and artistic 
finish. ‘The covers are attractively designed,—a point of no small significance, 
especially in a book appealing to the young. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 

Stokes’ Ten Common Trees. By Susan Stokes. In the Eclectic School Read- 
ings Series, presents common facts about the Black Willow, The American Elm, 
The Apple Tree, The Horse-Chestnut, The Birch, White Oak, Chestnut, Little 
Walnut, The Cone Bearers, The Red Maple,— with an added chapter on the For- 
ests and their Preservation. It is simply written in a way to introduce children of 
the primary grades to a practical study of Botany. Fully illustrated with numer- 
ous wood-cuts. New York: American Book Co. Price, 49c. 


Earth, Sky, and Airin Song. By W. H. Neidlinger. Book 2. ‘This book, 
like its predecessor, gives in simple wording, novel and attractive songs about 
natural objects. The music is bright and rhythmical, and attractive illustrations 
accompany each song. Pedagogical principles have been kept in mind, and the 
book will find a ready acceptance alike with teachers and pupils. New York: 
American Book Co. Price, 80c. 
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Topical Discussion of Geography. By W. C. Doub. This is a brief, paper- 
covered monograph giving an outline of topical work in geography which will be 
of special interest to teachers of that study. The Macmillan Co. Price, 25c. 


America’s Story for America’s Children. By Mara L. Pratt. In five volumes. 
Volume 5, The Foundations of the Republic. The books of this series present a 
vivid picture of our history in the simplest language for the youngest students. 
The author has succeeded admirably in making really interesting, even to the child 
mind, such incidents as the Stamp Act,— The Tea Tax,— The Boston Massacre,- 
The Campaign Around Lake Champlain, etc. The facts stated are strictly, his- 
toric,— but the style is sufficiently idealized to secure and hold the child’s atten- 
tion, and when a class has finished the five books of this series, its members will be 
well informed in regard to the main events of our early history, and well prepared 
to take a more extensive course of historical study. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 40c. 

The Guilford Speller, by A. B. Guilford and Aaron Lovell, contains word 
studies and dictionary work and is packed from cover to cover with all needed 
words for spelling and instructions for learning them. The authors have made a 
book that is in strict accordance with the, demands of the schools and one that is 
sure of a warm welcome from all teachers. Itis practical, simple, comprehensive, 
thorough, sensible. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Plans for Busy Work, edited by Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. This book will appeal very strongly to the teachers of the lower primary 
grades who receive pupils fresh from the kindergarten where play is of the first im- 
portance and the imparting of knowledge is secondary. This volume is the result 
of a collection of material by the members of the Boston Primary Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, subsequently edited by the one most eminently fitted for such work, Miss 
Arnold. It represents the experience and judgment of the most thoughtful and 
progressive primary school teachers of Boston. We understand that this book is 
published for the Primary Teacher’s Association and that any profits that may 
accrue to the Association from its sale will be used for their work among the Bos- 
ton teachers. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co, 


The New England States, by Philip Emerson, principal of the Cobbet School, 
Lynn. This is a supplementary volume to the Tarr and Murray Geographical 
Series. It is designed for use during years of the grammar school course when it 
offers an excellent means for reviewing the geography of the near-at-home states. 
The first half of the book is taken up with discussions of the physiography, cli- 
mate, social and industrial development, present industries and commerce of the 
New England States as a whole, then follows the geographical description of the 
six States taken separately. The volume is amply illustrated with maps, plans 
and half-tones. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The Story Reader, by Alfred E. Logie and Claire H. Uecke, assisted by Sarah 
A. Milner, is the latest addition to the well known Eclectic School Readings. The 
stories in this reader are new and interesting and finely illustrated. Many of the 
stories lend themselves easily to dramatization on the part of the pupil while others 
suggest seat work. In the back of the book are valuable suggestions to the teacher 
to aid in the supplementary work based on the themes of the stories. New York : 
American Book Co. 
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The Riverside Biographical Series presents in a very convenient form the lines of 
noted statesmen, philanthropists, generals, inventors, etc. We acknowledge the 
receipt of Numbers 10, 11 and 12,— which are respectively, Alexander Hamilton, 
by Charles A. Cemant; Washington Irving, by Henry W. Boynton; Paul Jones, 
by Hutchins Hapgood. For supplementary reading and for handy reference noth- 
ing could be better than the books of this series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Primer of Political Economy, by S. D. Wood. This little book gives in an 
attractive way, an explanation of some of the actual economic phenomena of the 
life of to-day. It is an age the tendency of which is toward governmental control 
of almost every kind of productive effort. The principles upon which business is 
conducted and the relations of the community to the various forms of individual 
and corporate activity are carefully considered. The book is a condensation and is 
very suggestive, covering such subjects as the Oil Industry, Mining, Shoe Manufac- 
turing, Coins and the Currency, Joint Stock Companies, Trusts, ete. It isa timely 
volume, excellent for class use and likewise of value to the private individual stu- 
dent who wishes concise information in regard to economic subjects. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Lessons in Physical Geography, by Charles R. Dryer. We are told in this book 
all about the earth as a planet in its relation to other planets and in itself,— its 
land, its water, its atmosphere, its life. The latest discoveries of science so far as 
they are thoroughly settled are included in the text, and the student cannot fail to 
marvel at the wonderful additions to our knowledge of nature which have been 
made in the past few years. The book is remarkable, thorough and comprehen- 
sive. It is abunduntly illustrated, and a valuable list of nearly all the geographical 
literature available to students, teachers and others who may wish to provide a 
good working laboratory on the subject is appended. The American Book Co. 
Price, $1.20. 


New Practical Arithmetic. By Eugene L. Dubbs. A new up to date arithmetic 
has been a desideratum that is now metin this volume. It is in many respects a 
departure from conventional lines ; the arrangement of the subjects is somewhat 
novel, the definitions are extremely lucid, the model examples are accompanied 
with clever solutions, and the problems are for the most part new and interesting. 
There is an abundance of problems, which fact will serve to secure the warm and 
prompt commendation of all teachers of arithmetic. It is a strong, practical, 
usable, sensible text-book. New York: American Book Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Weekly of February 22nd, has a suggestive article on “Industrial Schools and the 


Decrease of Crime” in which the principle of cause and effect is clearly shown.—In Har 
per’s Magazine for March there is an attractive illustrated article by Henry T. Osborn, 
LL. D., Professor of Zoology in Columbia College, on “A Seashore Laboratory.’’-——Eben E. 
Rexford contributes some excellent advice on “Beautiful Window Gardens” to the March 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine.—President Roosevelt contributes to the Washington’s 
Birthday number of The Youth’s Companion a valuable article on good citizenship which 
should be read by every youth in our land.—The average circulation of McClure’s Magu 
vine for the past year was 378,000 copies. It is one of the brightest and best.— Danie 


Gregory Mason traces ‘‘Two Tendencies in Modern Music” in the February Atlantic Month 
ly. By heredity and cultivation Mr. Mason is possessed of discernment and taste in 
musical matters. An article of special value and interest in the March Delineator is Dr. 
Watson L. Savage’s on “Athletics for Women.——Blind Helen Keller is writing a story for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and with the money thus earned it is herambition to buy an island 
in Halifax harbor for a summer home. 





















